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CHIMNEY ROCK ON THE OREGON TRAIL 


BY MERRILL J. MATTES 


I 


HERE are dozens of “Chimney Rocks” in the United 
States, but there is only one “Chimney Rock on the 
Oregon Trail.” The “Chimney Rock” referred to in 
literally hundreds of surviving overland journals and diaries 
is a unique landmark, on the south or “Oregon Trail” side, 
opposite the north bank or “Mormon Trail” side, of the North 
Platte River, in western Nebraska. 

This landmark lies in the southwest quarter of Sec. 17, 
T. 20 N., R. 52 W. of the 6th Principal Meridian, near the 
eastern edge of Morrill County, about three and one-half 
miles southwest of Bayard, and about twenty-three miles 
east of Scotts Bluff National Monument. It is viewed annu- 
ally by thousands of people following the south bank of 
the river, via U. S. Highway 26, joining State Highway 86, 
south of the river, or U. S. 26-N north of the river. Blase’ 
travelers in high speed automobiles are less given to keeping 
diaries, and less apt to go into raptures over North Platte 
Valley scenery than their ancestors traveling via ox-drawn 
covered wagons. Nevertheless, Chimney Rock is still a 
striking phenomenon, eliciting much comment. 

Chimney Rock is a slender column upon a conical base, 
standing apart from the principal ridge which bounds the 
North Platte Valley. The Camp Clarke Quadrangle of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, based on a survey of 1895, shows its 
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summit about five hundred feet above the river and perhaps 
three hundred feet from the base of the cone. No present 
scientific measurements of the column or spire are available, 
but it appears to rise about one hundred feet above the peak 
of the cone. 

The Rock, referred to as “marl” or “earthy limestone” 
by the emigrants, is composed of Brule clay, with interlayers 
of volcanic ash and Arickaree sandstone. It is the presence 
of the latter formation in the upper strata which probably 
accounts for the strange resistance of this column to 
weathering after the surrounding clay has long since eroded, 
leaving it detached from the main ridge. The same geological 
principle is demonstrated in somewhat less striking fashion 
at Scotts Bluff. 


Il 


The greatest migration corridor in American history is 
that which follows the Platte River through present Ne- 
braska-Wyoming.? To Lewis and Clark and to the earliest 
fur traders the big navigable Missouri River was the only 
geographically logical route westward. The returning Astor- 
ians in 1812-13 discovered the easy gradient of South Pass 
across the continental backbone, and the logic of a central 
overland route, down the Sweetwater, the North Platte, and 
the Platte Rivers to the vicinity of Grand Island, thence by 
a variety of routes to the Missouri. The route was pioneered 
by Thomas Fitzpatrick and fellow traders in 1824. Thence- 
forward it was the principal avenue of commerce to the 
successive wilderness rendezvous of the fur trade at various 
points in the Rocky Mountains. 

Wheeled vehicles of the Smith-Jackson-Sublette expedi- 
tion of 1830 were the first to follow this route westward; 
those of Captain Bonneville in 1832 were the first to reach 


1N. H. Darton, Scotts Bluff Folio, U.S.G.S. Atlas No. 87; William 
L. Effinger, Outline of the Geology and Paleontology of Scotts Bluff 
National Monument, National Park Service (Berkeley, 1934); J. 
Sterling Morton and Albert Watkins, History of Nebraska (Lincoln, 
1911), I, 82-84. 

2General references include W. J. Ghent, The Road to Oregon 
(New York, 1929); Jay Monaghan, The Overland Trail (Indian- 
apolis, 1947); Irene D. Paden, The Wake of the Prairie Schooner 
(New York, 945); Federal Writers’ Project, W.P.A., The Oregon 
Trail (New York, 1939); Hiram D. Chittenden, The American Fur 
Trade (New York, 1936), II, 459 ff. 
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South Pass. Missionaries and adventurers accompanied the 
traders westward during the 1830’s. The Bidwell expedition 
of 1841 is generally considered to be the first bona fide 
emigrant train. In 1843 came the first great migration of 
about one thousand souls to Oregon. Successive waves of 
migrations to Oregon followed through the 1840's, while in 
1847 came the Mormon pioneers headed by Brigham Young. 
The year 1849 witnessed the beginning of the fabulous 
California Gold Rush, which extended tarough much of the 
1850’s. It is estimated that two hundred and fifty thousand 
men, women, and children journeyed over this route by 
covered wagon. 

In 1859 migration was diverted to the Colorado gold 
fields, but the Platte route remained the main line of com- 
munication with Utah, Oregon, and California. The Pony 
Express of 1860-61 was replaced by the Pacific Telegraph. 
The California stage line, so well described by Mark Twain, 
followed this route until 1863. Indian hostilities prevailed 
along the Platte during the period 1863-66, but the Army, 
with field headquarters at Fort Laramie, kept the route and 
telegraph lines open except for brief periods. From the 
time of the Utah War in 1858-59 until the Fort Laramie 
Treaty of 1868, the North Platte was primarily a military 
road and a supply route, alive with couriers, cavalry expedi- 
tions, and ox-drawn freighters. 

The junction of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
Railroads in 1869 symbolized the end of the Platte-North 
Platte River route as the main transcontinental line. Through 
the Seventies the Platte route was used principally by the 
Fort Laramie troops and cattlemen who were opening up the 
range. In 1876 it was intersected at Fort Laramie and at 
Camp Clarke Bridge (near present Bridgeport) by routes 
to the new gold fields in the Black Hills. The first home- 
steaders filtered into the North Platte Valley in 1884. 

The historic route up the North Platte had different 
names at different times, depending on destinations. Tradi- 
tionally, it is best known as “the Oregon Trail.” 

Chimney Rock is certainly one of the famous landmarks 
of the Oregon Trail. Although fame is something difficult 
to measure quantitatively, either in men or in inanimate 
objects, there are nevertheless degrees of fame, and a fairly 
good case can be made for Chimney Rock being the most 
famous of all the great landmarks of westward migration. 
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Ill 


There are literally hundreds of journals, diaries, and 
reminiscences, published and unpublished, of Oregon Trail 
experiences. Reference to Chimney Rock is almost invari- 
ably found in these documents. Most writers take time out 
to describe their impressions of it in detail, some of them 
taking pages in the process. Adjectives such as “famous,” 
“celebrated,” “notorious” are commonplace. Many use the 
phrase, “the most celebrated landmark,” “the most remark- 
able object I ever saw,” etc. Most writers express surprise 
and admiration, occasionally becoming ecstatic in their 
praise. A few are disdainful or disappointed, but it is signi- 
ficant that practically no traveler ever ignored Chimney 
Rock. 

This is true regardless of which side of the river was 
traveled—the south or Chimney Rock side, used by those 
“jumping off” from St. Joseph, Independence, or Westport 
(the most heavily traveled, the true “Oregon Trail”), or the 
north side or “Mormon Trail,” pioneered by the Mormons 
but used by all who “jumped off” from Council Bluffs and 
vicinity. Chimney Rock caught the eye and commanded 
attention for a stretch of over forty miles along the trail. 


Robert Stuart and other Astorians in 1813 were prob- 
ably the first white men to behold the Chimney, but they 
did not describe it. (After a winter of privation, they were 
in no mood to appreciate the scenery.) The first recorded 
use of the name occurred in Joshua Pilcher’s report on his 
expedition of 1827, when he led forty-five trappers up the 
Platte Valley to the Salt Lake rendezvous of the 
fur trappers.* 

Among noted travelers who have left vivid descriptions 
are Warren A. Ferris of the American Fur Company in 1830,° 


8Philip Ashton Rollins, The Discovery of the Oregon Trail: 
Robert Stuart’s Narratives of His Overland Trip Eastward from 
Astoria in 1812-13... (New York, 1935), p. 205. 

4Grant Shumway, History of Western Nebraska and Its People 
(Lincoln, 1921), I, 3, 16, 54. 

5Paul C. Phillips, ed., Life in the Rocky Mountains, by W. A. 
Ferris (Denver, 1940), pp. 29-30. 
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Captain Bonneville in 1832, Nathaniel Wyeth in 1832," 
William Anderson in 18348 (who accompanied William Sub- 
lette, founder of Fort Laramie), the Rev. Samuel Parker 
in 1835,® the artist Alfred J. Miller in 1837,!° Wislizenus in 
1839," Father De Smet in 1840 and 1841,!? Rufus B. Sage" 
and John Bidwell in 1841,’ Charles Preuss (of Fremont’s 
expedition) in 1842, members of Kearny’s Dragoons in 
1845,'*° Francis Parkman in 1846," many diarists of the 
Mormon pioneers in 1847,'* the explorer Howard Stansbury 
in 1849,'° many members of military and freighting expedi- 


6Washington Irving, The Adventures of Captain Bonneville 
(New York, n.d.), p. 60. 

TNathaniel J. Wyeth, “Journal of Captain Nathaniel J. Wyeth’s 
Expeditions to the Oregon Country,” Sources of the History of 
Oregon, I, Parts 3-6 incl., 155-156. 

8Albert J. Partoll, “Anderson’s Narrative of a Ride to the Rocky 
Mountains in 1834,” Frontier and Midland (Montana State Univer- 
sity, Missoula), XIX (Autumn 1938). 

®Rev. Samuel Parker, Journal of an Exploring Tour Beyond the 
Rocky Mountains (Boston, 1844). 

10Marvin C. Ross, ed., The West of Alfred Jacob Miller, from 
the notes and water colors in the Walters Art Gallery (Norman, 
1951), pp. 20, 54. 

11F. A. Wislizenus, A Journey to the Rocky Mountains in the 
Year 1839 (St. Louis, 1912). 

i2Hiram Martin Chittenden and Alfred Talbot Richardson, Life, 
Letters and Travels of Father Pierre-Jean De Smet... (New York, 
1905), I, 209; II, 685; IV, 1349. 

13Rufus B. Sage, Rocky Mountain Life; or Startling Scenes and 
Perilous Adventures in the Far West (Boston, 1857), pp. 90-91. 

14John Bidwell, A Journey to California, with Observations 
about the Country, Climate and the Route to this Country, with an 
introduction by Herbert Ingrim Priestley (San Francisco, 1937), p. 7. 

15Brevet Captain J. C. Fremont, Report of the Exploring Expe- 
dition to the Rocky Mountains in the Year 1842... (Washington, 
1845), p. 38. 

16Phillip St. George Cooke, Scenes and Adventures in the Army, 
or Romance of Military Life (Philadelphia, 1859), pp. 318-321; also, 
J. Henry Carleton, The Prairie Logbooks. Dragoon Campaign to the 
Pawnee Villages in 1844, and to the Rocky Mountains in 1845, edited 
by Louis Pelzer (Chicago, 1943), pp. 232-236. 

17Mason Wade, ed., The Journals of Francis Parkman (New 
York, 1947), II, 437, 623. 

18William Clayton, The Latter-Day Saints Emigrants Guide (St. 
Louis, 1848), pp. 184-187. 

19Howard Stansbury, Exploration and Survey of the Valley of 
the Great Salt Lake of Utah, including a Reconnaissance of a New 
Route through the Rocky Mountains (Washington, 1853), pp. 48-52. 
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tions of the 1850’s and 1860’s,”° the English traveler Richard 
F. Burton in 1860,2 and William H. Jackson in 1866.7" 

At least twenty-one early sketches of Chimney Rock 
appear in the records of Oregon Trail travelers: A. J. Mil- 
ler in 1837;7 Father Nicholas Point in 1841;74 Charles Pre- 
uss in 1842;%> J. Quinn Thornton in 1846; William E. Egan 
in 1847;7" J. G. Bruff** and A. J. Lindsay [?] in 1849; Frank- 
lin Street in 1850;2 W. Wadsworth in 1852;%° George H. 
Baker*! and Frederick Piercy®? in 1853; William A. Max- 
well,** Cornelius Conway,** and Jesse A. Gove*® in 1857; 


20T. S. Kenderdine, A California Tramp and Later Footprints 
(Newton, Pa., 1888), pp. 64-65; also, Eugene F. Ware, Indian War 
of 1864 (Topeka, 1911). 

21Richard F. Burton, The City of the Saints, and Across the 
Rocky Mountains to California (London, 1861), pp. 92-93. 

22William H. Jackson, “From the W. H. Jackson Diary 1866,” 
Nebraska History Magazine, XIII, No. 3, 157. 

23Bernard De Voto, Across the Wide Missouri (Cambridge, 
1947) pp. 36, 190, 223, 330, 413, 417, 437. 

24John Francis McDermott, “De Smet’s Illustrator: Father 
Nicholas Point,” Nebraska History, XXXIII (March 1952), opp. 
p. 36. 

25Fremont, op. cit. 

26J. Quinn Thornton, Oregon and California in 1848 (New York, 
1849), I, 101. 

27William E. Egan, ed., Pioneering the West, 1846-1878. Major 
Howard Egan’s Diary ... (Richmond, Utah, 1917), p. 143. 

28Georgia Willis Read and Ruth Gaines, Gold Rush. The Jour- 
nals, Drawings and other Papers of J. Goldsborough Bruff, Captain, 
Washington City and California Mining Association... (New York, 
1944), pp. 28-31. 

29Franklin Street, California in 1850, Compared with What It 
Was in 1849, with a Glimpse of Its Future Destiny. Also, a Concise 
Description of the Overland Route... (Cincinnati: R. E. Edwards 
& Co., 1851), frontispiece. 

30W. Wadsworth, The National Wagon Road, from St. Joseph 
and Council Bluffs on the Missouri River, via South Pass of the 
Rocky Mountains, to California... (San Francisco, 1858), pp. 43-46. 

31J, M. Hutchings, Hutchings’ Panoramic Scenes. Views drawn 
from Nature in 1853 by George H. Baker. 

32James Linforth, Route from Liverpool to Great Salt Lake 
Valley, illustrated by Frederick Piercy (Liverpool, 1855), p. 91. 

383William A. Maxwell, Crossing the Plains Days of ’57, (pri- 
vately printed, 1915), p. 22. 

34Cornelius Conway, The Utah Expedition (Cincinnati, 1858), 
pp. 7-8. ‘ 

35Otis G. Hammond, The Utah Expedition, 1857-1858, Letters of 
Capt. Jesse A. Gove, 10th Inf., U.S. A.... (Concord, 1928), pp. 47-48. 
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T. S. Kenderdine in 1858;°* Captain Marcy in 1895;°* Richard 
F. Burton in 1860;°* Captain Ware in 1864;** Col. Henry B. 
Carrington,*® and William H. Jackson in 1866;*' and Alfred 
Lambourne in 1874.47 Only two of these have failed to find 
publication. It is uncertain whether the Gove sketch is still 
in existence; it is not in the Gove collection, held by the 
New Hampshire Historical Society. Lt. Andrew Jackson 
Lindsay of the Mountain Riflemen has been suggested as 
the artist of a sketch in the Wisconsin Historical Society.” 


Chimney Rock was almost invariably referred to as just 
that—Chimney Rock. However, alternate names were given 
in a few early instances. Ferris referred to “Nose 
Mountain.”** Alfred Miller quotes one trapper as reporting 
“b’ar and beaver sign as plain as Chimley Rock on the 
Platte.”* 

For what it is worth, there is a legend that Indians called 
this rock “The Tepee’*® or “The Wigwam.”** After all, the 
wild Indians never saw a real chimney. 

The majority of diarists agreed that Chimney Rock was 
indeed well named, discerning the likeness of a factory 
chimney, the chimney ruins of a burned house, etc. Others 
saw instead an inverted funnel, a lighthouse, the trunk of 


36Kenderdine, op. cit. 

37Randolph B. Marcy, The Prairie Traveller, a Handbook for 
Overland Expeditions... (New York, 1859). 

38Burton, op. cit. 

39Ware, op. cit. 

40Henry B. Carrington, The Great American Desert (Hyde Park, 
Mass.: Hyde Park Historical Society). 

41Howard R. Driggs, Westward America, with reproductions of 
forty water color paintings by William H. Jackson (Philadelphia, 
1942). 

42Alfred Lambourne, The Pioneer Trail (Salt Lake City, 1913), 
p. 38. Lambourne’s published sketch is quite blurred. The same 
sketch, in color and much sharper in detail, hangs on exhibit in The 
Union Pacific Railroad Museum in Omaha. Although a superim- 
posed caption on this exhibit describes the scene as 1847, the artist’s 
faint signature bears the date 1874. It is possible that the picture 
was painted from memory after a lapse of 27 years. 

4Joseph Schafer, “Trailing a Trail Artist in 1849,” Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, XII (September 1928), 97-108. 

44Phillips, op. cit. 

45Ross, op. cit. 

46Federal Writers’ Project, op. cit. 

47Elizabeth Hughes Thies, “Historic Chimney Rock,” Omaha 
World-Herald Magazine, February 4, 1951. 
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a gigantic tree, a shot-tower, etc. Some with poetic fancy 
thought they recognized the Bunker Hill Monument,* “the 
contemplated Washington Monument,” an Egyptian obelisk, 
the spire of a cathedral,*® the “pharos of a prairie sea,” etc. 
Those less poetic spoke disparaging of “a potato hole” or 
“a haystack with a pole through its top.”™ 

One curious aspect of Chimney Rock is commented on 
by a large number of emigrants. That is the “mirage” or 
deceptive distance of Chimney Rock from the beholder, 
variously attributed to extreme clarity of the atmosphere in 
those parts and unfamiliarity of the emigrants with distances 
on the High Plains. Also, it was difficult to gauge the height 
of Chimney Rock for lack of any handy comparison. (Esti- 
mates varied from fifty feet to seven hundred feet!) The 
Rock was actually about two miles south of the main trail, 
but it was in view of the westbound emigrant for thirty or 
forty miles from the east, or two full days’ travel, exciting 
his curiosity. It was almost a standard experience to make 
a side trip ahead of the train to Chimney Rock; what seemed 
to be only a mile or so would turn out to be five or ten miles. 
No other landmark on the trail seemed quite so invested 
with strangeness and wonder. 

So intrigued were the emigrants that thousands of them 
clambered up the sides of the cone to inscribe their names. 
Many swam across the river from the north side just to 
climb up “this great natural curiosity.” There is ample 
testimony that thousands of names once adorned the Rock, 
although no inscriptions are known to survive today in the 
soft Brule clay. 

One other curious aspect of Chimney Rock should be 
noted, and that is the historic notion, still prevalent, that 
Chimney Rock is extremely fragile, ready to split asunder 


48E. S. Ingalls, Journal of a Trip to California by the Overland 
Route Across the Plains in 1850-51 (Waukegan, 1852), p. 22; Lell 
Hawley Wooley, California, 1849-1913 (Oakland, 1913), p. 5. 

49Joseph Schafer, ed., “Diary ae oom Woodward While 
Crossing the Plains of California in ,” Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, XVII (March 1934), pp. 355-356. 

50Leander V. Loomis, A Journal of the Birmingham Emigrating 
Company ..., ed. by Edgar M. Ledyard (Salt Lake City, 1928), p. 27. 

51David Morris Potter, ed., Trail to California: The Overland 
Journal of V,incent Geiger and Wakeman Bryarly (New Haven, 
1945), p. 103; John Steele, The Traveler’s Companion (Galena, 
1854), p. 17. 
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or melt down or collapse at any moment; further, that 
within the memory of man the Rock was much higher, but 
is now much diminished. Obviously weathering has created 
this rock and additional weathering will eventually reduce 
it entirely, but just how rapidly this is occurring is proble- 
matical. Comparison of the Miller sketch of 1837 and the 
Lambourne sketch of 1874 with its appearance today does 
suggest that the Rock has diminished in height within the last 
one hundred years, but there is no way of knowing whether 
it has worn down gradually or broken off in big cataclysmic 
chunks. Another measurement by the Geological Survey 
would be needed to determine if it has been substantially 
reduced from the elevation of 4,242 feet given by surveyors 
in 1895. 


Early accounts mention a split in the Chimney (still in 
evidence) and dire predictions are made. Most observers, 
past and present, overlook the fact that the Chimney is still 
quite massive and solidly based. It will not last forever, but 
on the basis of past performance it seems safe to predict that 
it will preserve its unique contours for a good many 
centuries. 


In the immediate vicinity of Chimney Rock there was 
an excellent spring which made it a favorite camp site. In 
the 1860’s there was a Chimney Rock Pony Express station 
which became later a telegraph and stage station.” Also, 
in the immediate vicinity were—and may still be—at least 
a dozen graves, identified by Bruff and others; for the 
Asiatic cholera of 1849 and the early 1850’s reached its climax 
among emigrant trains along the North Platte.** However, 
all of these things—springs, camp sites, stations, graves, in- 
scriptions—were to be found the whole length of the Oregon 
Trail. The distinctive feature of Chimney Rock was its 
quality as a unique and memorable landmark. 


The lasting impression which this curiosity made on fur 
traders, missionaries, gold-seekers, soldiers, and adventurers 
of the nineteenth century can best be conveyed by direct 
quotations from representative journals and guidebooks. 


52Merrill J. Mattes, “Fort Mitchell, Scotts Bluff, Nebraska Ter- 
ritory,” Nebraska History, XXXIII (March 1952), pp. 4-5. 


58Read and Gaines, op. cit. 
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Warren A. Ferris 

We reached on the following day the “Nose Mountain,” 
or as it is more commonly called, the “Chimney,” a singular 
mound, which has the form of an inverted funnel, is half a 
mile in circumference at the base, and rises to the height of 
three hundred feet. It is situated on the southern margin of 
the North Fork of the Platte, in the vicinity of several high 
bluffs, to which it was evidently once attached; is on all sides 
inaccessible, and appears at the distance of fifty miles shoot- 
ing up from the prairie in solitary grandeur, like the limbless 
trunk of a gigantic tree. It is five hundred miles west from 
the Council Bluffs.54 
Nathaniel J. Wyeth 

June 9th .. . arrived at the Chimney or Elk Brick the 
Indian name this singular object looks like a monument 
about 200 feet high and is composed of layers of sand and 
lime stone in layers the sand blowing out lets the lime rock 
fall down and this action has in time reduced what was once 
a hill to a spire of nearly the same dimensions at top and 
bottom it looks like a work of art.55 
Captain Bonneville 

Opposite to the camp at this place was a singular 
phenomenon, which is among the curiosities of the country. 
It is called the Chimney. The lower part is a conical mound, 
rising out of the naked plain; from the summit shoots up a 
shaft or column, about one hundred and twenty feet in 
height, from which it derives its name. The height of the 
whole, according to Captain Bonneville, is a hundred and 
seventy-five yards. It is composed of indurated clay, with 
alternate layers of red and white sandstone, and may be seen 
at the distance of upwards of thirty miles.5¢ 
Father De Smet 

On the 3lst of May we camped two miles and a half 
from one of the most remarkable curiosities of this savage 
region. It is a cone-shaped eminence of not far from a 
league in circumference, gashed by many ravines and stand- 
ing upon a smooth plain. From the summit of this hill rises 
a square shaft, thirty to forty feet through by 150 in height; 
the form of this column has given it the name of the 
Chimney; it is 175 yards above the plain, and may be per- 
ceived from thirty miles away . .. a few years more and this 
great natural curiosity will crumble away and make only 
a little heap on the plain; for when it is examined near at 
hand, an enormous crack appears in its top.57 


54Phillips, op. cit. 

55Wyeth; op. cit. 

56Irving, op. cit. 

57Chittenden and Richardson, op. cit. 
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Father De Smet 

I shall add a few remarks about the buttes that are 
seen in the vicinity of the Platte River. The most remark- 
able of all, at least that which is best known to the generality 
of travelers, is the one to which they have given the name 
of “Chimney.” It is called so on account of its extraordinary 
form; but instead of applying to it an appellation which is 
rather unworthy this wonder of nature, just because it bears 
some resemblance to the object after which it is named, it 
would have been more proper to call it “the inverted funnel,” 
as there is no object which it resembles more.5§ 

John Bidwell 

F. 18th. About 12 o’clock today we passed another 
object, still more singular and interesting—it is called by the 
Mountaineers, the Chimney, from its resemblance to that 
object; and is composed of clay and sand so completely 
compact, as to possess the hardness of a rock. It... is 
seen towering like a huge column at the distance of 30 miles. 
The column is 150 feet above the top of the cone and the 
whole, 250 feet above the level of the plain.59 
Rufus B. Sage 

Oct. 26. Raising camp at daylight we resumed our way, 
and soon afterwards arrived opposite the “Chimney,” an 
extraordinary natural curiosity that had continued in view 
and excited our admiration for some four days past. 

This singular formation surmounts a conical eminence 
which rises, isolated and lonely, in the open prairie, reaching 
a height of three hundred feet. It is composed of terrene 
limestone and marl, quadrangularly shaped, like the spire of 
some church, six feet by ten at its base, with an altitude of 
more than two hundred feet,—making, together with the 
mound, an elevation of five hundred feet.* A grand and 
imposing spectacle, truly;—a wonderful display of the 
eccentricity of Nature! 


* Formerly the “Chimney” was much higher than at present, 
and could be distinctly seen in a clear day as far as Ash 
Creek. The wind and the rain are continually reducing it; 
and it is said to be full fifty feet less than it was nine years 
ago. Calculating from this datum, what must have been its 
altitude no longer remote than a couple of centuries.®® 
Charles Preuss 

July 9... toward noon came in sight of the celebrated 
Chimney Rock. It looks, at this distance of about thirty 
miles, like what it is called—the long chimney of a steam- 
factory establishment, or a shot-tower in Baltimore... . 

July 10... In the course of the day we met some whites, 


58] bid. 
59Bidwell, op. cit. 
60Sage, op. cit. 
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who were following along in the train .of Mr. Bridger; and, 
after a day’s journey of twenty-four miles, encamped about 
sunset at the Chimney rock, of which the annexed drawing 
will render any description unnecessary. It consists of marl 
and earthy limestone, and the weather is rapidly diminish- 
ing its height, which is now not more than two hundred feet 
above the river. Travellers who visited it some years since, 
place its height at upwards of five hundred feet.*1 

Elijah White 

. . . The chimney, which they distinguished at nearly two 
days’ travel from the spot, was strikingly like the con- 
templated Washington Monument; a column running up to 
the height of, perhaps, two hundred feet from the centre of 
which shoots up a tall spire, very much the shape of a 
chimney.® 

J. Henry Carleton 

June 10... At ten o’clock we came in sight of the cele- 
brated “Chimney Rock.” It was upwards of thirty miles 
when we first saw it, and yet the mirage brought it so com- 
pletely above the horizon, that its general outline and com- 
parative height could be very well determined... . 

June 11... At the termination of one of these points, 
and at a distance of, say four miles from the river, stands the 
“Chimney Rock,” one of the greatest curiosities—perhaps 
the greatest—in the whole valley of the Mississippi. It is a 
much more beautiful structure, and of far greater magnitude, 
than one would imagine it to be from Mr. Preuss’ drawing 
of it, published in Capt. Fremont’s first journal. . . . As the 
materials of which it is formed are decomposing very fast, 
in a few years it will have worn entirely away. The shaft is 
already rent from top to bottom, and one would suppose 
that the first high wind would topple it down.® 


Phillip St. George Cooke 

June 10... We came in sight today, also, of the Chimney 
Rock, at a distance of thirty miles; it had the appearance 
of a tall post seen a mile off... . 

June 11... On the left, the square bluffs were like the 
Hudson Palisades, with here and there a pilaster of silvery 
white; right in front, stood the lofty white Chimney Rock, 
like the pharos of a prairie sea. . . .% 

Virgil K. Pringle 

June 19—Passed the chimney in the fore part of the day 
and the formation of the bluffs have a tendency to fill the 
mind with awe and grandeur. The chimney might pass for 


61Fremont, op. cit. 

624A. J. Allen, Thrilling Adventures, Travels and Explorations of 
Doctor Elijah White... (New York, 1859), pp. 152-153. 

63Carleton, op. cit. 

64Cooke, op. cit. 
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one of the foundries in St. Louis, were it blackened by burn- 
ing stone coal. . . .% 
J. Quinn Thornton 

[June 23] We proceeded until half an hour before 
sunset, when we encamped for the night in an open grassy 
plain, on the right of the road, and in sight of the celebrated 
Chimney Rock, which had been in view since the afternoon 
of the 22nd [June] ... . % 

William Clayton 

Saturday 22nd [May] . . . At the distance I should judge 
of about twenty miles, I could see Chimney Rock very 
plainly with the naked eye, which from here very much 
resembles the large factory chimneys in England. 

. . . Chimney Rock shows very plain and appears not 
more than two miles distance but is no doubt five miles 
distance or over. . . . Elder Orson Pratt is taking an obser- 
vation to ascertain the height of Chimney Rock... . 

Wednesday 26th .. . we arrived at a point directly north 
of Chimney Rock which we ascertained by the compass, 
having traveled since it was first discovered 41% miles... . 
Elder Pratt found that Chimney Rock is 260 feet high from 
its base to its summit and the distance from our road at the 
nearest point three miles.*7 


Lucius Fairchild 

. Passed the famous Chimney Rock on the 18th 
[June]. We could see it nearly fifty miles distance. I 
climbed up as far as anybody ever did and took a view of the 
country which was simply splendid all around the bottom 
was covered with camps among which was Uncle Sam’s 
trains. . . .68 


Isaac Foster 

June 12. . . . Rainy; passed on opposite the Chimney 
Rock on south side of the river; one of the greatest natural 
curiosities I have yet seen, it resembles a large pyramid or 
castle with a dome in the middle. 

It looks like a large building with a tall chimney at the 
distance of 44 miles; . . .® 
Joseph Hackney 

[June] 9 Started early this morning and went 18 miles 
we passed chimney rock at ten o’clock this is the most 
remarkable object that i ever saw and if situated in the 


Virgil K. Pringle, “Diary,” Transactions of the Forty-Eighth 
Annual Reunion of the Oregon Pioneer Association, 1920, p. 288. 

66Thornton, op. cit. 

67Clayton, op. cit. 

68Joseph Schafer, ed., California Letters of Lucius Fairchild 
(Madison, 1931), pp. 30-31. 

68Lucy Foster Sexton, ed., The Foster Family, California Pi- 
oneers (Santa Barbara, 1925), pp. 30-31. 
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states would be visited by pearsons from all parts of the 
world ... .7 


Wm. G. Johnston 

Saturday, May 26. ... Chimney Rock, since we first saw 
it, has loomed up steadily, reminding us of pictures often 
seen of the great Egyptian obelisks, towering high above the 
vast deserts which surround them. A number of us, riding 
in advance of the train, sought to get a near view of it; but 
as all prominent objects on the plains are vastly more distant 
than they at first seem, we were longer reaching it than we 
had expected to be. ... 

The winds and rains of centuries are the sculptors which 
have hewn this great column; and Titans of nature though 
they be, in the selection of a material for showing their skill 
in art, they have been immeasurably behind Tothmes or 
Rameses, whose blocks of granite well nigh mark the be- 
ginnings of time, and may yet endure through ages to come, 
when amid the shifting sands of the Platte nothing shall 
remain to mark the site of Chimney Rock.7! 


William Kelly 

There was now observable through the mist high up in 
the clouds a pointed object, that looked like the top of some 
monumental erection, becoming more and more distinctly 
defined as we proceeded. With its base still enveloped in 
fog, we camped parallel with it .... We headed toward 
this tapering rock, called by roamers of the prairie “Chimney 
Rock,” though, to my eye, there is not a single lineament in 
its outline to warrant the christening. The Wellington Testi- 
monial, in the Phoenix Park, elevated on a Danish Fort, 
would give a much more correct idea of its configuration, 
though not of its proportions. It is, I should say, five hun- 
dred feet high. .. . It appears to be fast chipping and crum- 
bling away, and I have no doubt that, ere half a century 
elapses, “Troja fuit” will apply to the Chimney Rock. After 
surveying it on every side, and adorning its base with some 
hieroglyphics, we went about gathering our firewood; and 
while ransacking the ravines I was quite astonished to find 
considerable deposits of that fine black sand which most 


72 


generally indicates the presence of gold... .™ 


Howard Stansbury 

July 7... This morning we caught a view of the cele- 
brated “Chimney Rock,” .... 

After a warm drive of twenty-five miles, we encamped 





Elizabeth Page, Wagons West. A Story of the Oregon Trail 
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within five miles of the Chimney Rock. . . . Here we spent 
the following day, which was the Sabbath... . 

July 9... Before us was the Chimney Rock, a point on 
this route so well known and so often described. . . . That the 
shaft has been very much higher than at present, is evident 
from the corresponding formation of the bluffs, as well as 
from the testimony of all the voyageurs with whom it was 
for years a landmark or beacon visible for forty or fifty 
miles, both up and down the river. It is the opinion of Mr. 
Bridger that it was reduced to its present height by lightning, 
or some other sudden catastrophe, as he found it broken on 
his return from one of his trips to St. Louis, though he had 
passed it uninjured on his way down. Its vicinity has long 
been a favorite camping ground for the emigrants, as there 
are springs of water near and the grass is tolerably 
good. . . .73 
James Abbey 

May 28... At 4 O’clock camped for the night on the 
banks of the Platte, about two miles from Chimney Rock. 
This remarkable curiosity has been in sight of us ever since 
yesterday at 12 o’clock. It derives its name from the resem- 
blance it bears to a chimney. It is seven hundred feet in 
height, and in a clear day can be seen at a distance of forty 
miles. . . . It is composed of soft white sand stone. The 
violent storms that have raged in this region, have worn it 
into this shape. The column that represents the chimney is 
crumbling away and fast disappearing. Thousands of per- 
sons who have passed here during the last year have en- 
graved their names upon it... .74 
Henry J. Coke 

July 13 ... Passed some sandy hills and saw the Chimney 
Rock. The sight of this very curious eminence was cheering 
to all the party. . . .7 
W. Wadsworth 

Chimney Rock. Here is another of those remarkable 
natural formations that give to this country a strange and 
peculiar interest... . 

We have now reached the foot of the shaft or column, 
and this is as high as any man ever trod with safety. A 
few dary and foolhardy adventurers however, have, by 
cutting foot and hand-holds in the soft rock, raised them- 
selves a few feet, in order to inscribe their names the highest. 

From this point, a perpendicular, rough shaft or column, 
nearly thirty feet square, rises upward over one hundred 
feet, and holds its full size to the very top, which appears 


73Stansbury, op. cit. 

74James Abbey, California. A Trip Across the Plains in the 
Spring of 1850... (New Albany, Indiana, 1850), p. 23. 

Henry J. Coke, A Ride Over the Rocky Mountains to Oregon 
and California... (London, 1852), pp. 142-143. 
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nearly level, except that from the top downward, there is a 
fissure or crack, reaching nearly one-third of its length. 

It resembles at a distance, a shot-tower, or one of those 
immense chimneys sometimes reared about factories, and 
can be seen a distance of fifty miles along the river.7¢ 


1853 David Dinwiddie 

June 7... camped nearly opposite to chimney rock, 
it is a singular looking structure, we passed by being some 
six or seven miles from it, it being on the south side of the 
river but by looking through a telescope it could be seen 
very distinctly ... the chimney runs up from the centre like 
a light house in form to a considerable heighth which makes 
it look splendid, it appears to be decaying very fast as it is 
falling off in great scales. Ere long the great conical shaft 
will disappear from the gaze of man... .77 


1853 Thomas Flint 
Started early to get to water for breakfast which we got 
nearly north of Chimney Rock south side of the river. It 
is a sandstone shaft, say 50 feet high standing on a conical 
shaped mound about twice as high. Perhaps it is a hard 
core left from which the ~ fter rock has been worn away by 
wind, water and other eroding actions of nature. It is truly 
named for it stands looking like the smoke stack of a furnace. 
...A pack of wolves hanging around.7® 
1857 Cornelius Conway 
. . . some miles beyond in the distance is seen the lofty 
pile called Chimney Rock, alone in its grandeur, towering 
towards the heavens. Some years ago lightning is supposed 
to have struck this hill, whereby about one-half of it was 
dissevered. The Indians and mountaineers who beheld this 
catastrophe aver that masses of rock and earth were hurled 
to the distance of two or three miles. . . .7 


1857 Jesse A. Gove 
August 27... . a spire of rock running up precisely like 
a chimney, and I cannot give you a better idea of it than to 
say that it has the appearance of a chimney standing after 
the house has burned down... . 
August 28. ... We at last got to the base of this curious 
freak of nature. I send you herewith my sketch dressed up a 
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little. . . . After visiting this old land-mark and inscribing 
our names high up on the sandstone, we came down the 
perilous descent and took to the bluffs back of it for a 
hunt. . . .80 


T. S. Kenderdine 

. . . We came in sight of the celebrated Chimney Rock 
in the afternoon. This famous landmark, although some 
thirty miles distant, was plainly visible, owing to the ex- 
treme purity of the atmosphere. 

We nooned on the 23d [August] by Chimney Rock... . 
Its summit is about one hundred and fifty feet above the 
plain, but it was at one time much higher, early travelers 
say five hundred feet. . . .8! 


Charles M. Tuttle 

June 23. Starting early this morning we came some 15 
miles and encamped for noon opposite Chimney Rock on the 
south side of Platte River. . . . I had but little difficulty in 
crossing the river though the current is very swift and I 
had to swim a considerable of the way... . I saw hundreds of 
names out in the rock some at a dizzy height while others 
less ambitious had been content to subscribe their names 
lower down. I wrote mine above all except two and theirs 
were about 8 feet higher than mine but I should have written 
mine as high if not higher than theirs if I had not left my 
knife back on an island in the river... .82 


Richard F. Burton 

... At 1230 PM we nooned for an hour at a little hovel 
called a ranch, with the normal corral; and I took occasion 
to sketch the far-famed Chimney Rock. The name is not, 
as is that of the Court-house, a misnomer; one might almost 
expect to see smoke or steam jetting from the summit... . 
The old sketches of this curious needle now necessarily ap- 
pear exaggerated; moreover, those best known represent it 
as a column rising from a confused heap of boulders, thus 
conveying a completely false idea. Again the weather 
served us; nothing could be more picturesque than this lone 
pillar of pale rock lying against a huge black cloud, with 
the forked lightning playing over its devoted head.® 


Benjamin M. Connor 

. . . The next notable point in our northwestward march 
was Chimney Rock—a sandstone which stood straight and 
tower-like for a great height. In the clear air it seemed 
near, and some of the soldiers started out to climb it; but 


80Hammond, op. cit. 

81Kenderdine, op. cit. 

82Charles M. Tuttle, “California Diary,” Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, XV (December 1931), 84. 

83Burton, op. cit. 
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they gave up when they found it was still over ten miles 
away. When we reached the towering column we all fell 
to deciphering the names and dates cut on almost every 
portion of its surface that could be reached by even the most 
agile climbers.%+4 


Vv 


“The Oregon Trail” is largely a term of literary con- 
venience. In the largest sense, it started from many points 
along the Missouri River (Westport, Independence, St. 
Joseph, Bellevue, Council Bluffs, etc.), and it led to innum- 
erable points westward, in the Rocky Mountains, in Oregon, 
in Utah, in California, in Nevada, Idaho, and Montana. Thus 
the Oregon Trail—more properly “the central overland 
route” or the “Platte route” included a good part of the trans- 
Mississippi West. But there was one section of this trail 
through which all connecting lines funneled, one trunk line 
from each end of which were many branches. This trunk 
line, which was the Oregon Trail or the California Trail, 
etc., to everybody, regardless of origin or destination, ex- 
tended from Fort Kearny on the Platte, near present 
Kearney, Nebraska, up the North Platte and up the Sweet- 
water to South Pass in Wyoming. 

Thus landmarks and other historic features of “the 
Oregon Trail” through this section take on more historic 
significance, quantitatively if not qualitatively, than do any 
features on the “feeder lines.” In this sense Fort Laramie 
and Fort Kearny are more significant than Fort Hall or Fort 
Walla Walla, and landmarks along the North Platte are 
more significant than those along the Kansas, the Hum- 
boldt, the Columbia, or the Sacramento rivers. For com- 
parative purposes, therefore, it seems logical to select land- 
marks along this “trunk line.” 

From Fort Kearny to the crossing of South Platte River 
and over the plateau to the south bank of the North Platte, 
the country is flat and undistinguished, devoid of distinctive 
landmarks. From the point of arrival at the North Platte, 
at Ash Hollow, up the North Platte and thence up the 
Sweetwater to South Pass, however, there are several 
notable landmarks, of which eight are outstanding—Ash 





84Lewis F. Crawford, Rekindling Campfires. The Exploits of 
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Hollow near Lewellen, Nebraska; Courthouse Rock near 
Bridgeport; Chimney Rock near Bayard; Scotts Bluff near 
Gering; Laramie Peak (earlier known as “the Black Hills”), 
which dominates east-central Wyoming; Independence Rock 
and Devil’s Gate on the Sweetwater; and South Pass itself 
(not precisely a landmark but an important milestone). 
Since it seems idle to speculate on the basis of personal 
impressions alone, the writer has made a careful examina- 
tion of exactly one hundred contemporary accounts of 
travelers along the Oregon Trail, to determine which of 
these great landmarks received the most frequent notice 
and the most writing space. This objective study, tabulated 
in the following section, reveals that Chimney Rock is by 
all odds, statistically at least, the most frequently noted, the 
most voluminously described, and the most renowned of all 
these conspicuous Oregon Trail landmarks. 

Today, there may or may not be more people who have 
heard of South Pass or Independence Rock or Scotts Bluff 
than there are people who have heard of Chimney Rock. 
The point is, in historic times, in Oregon Trail days, Chim- 
ney Rock seems to have been the number one attraction. 

Out of the one hundred journals examined, ninety- 
seven writers—all but three—mention or describe Chimney 
Rock. Interestingly enough, Scotts Bluff comes out second 
with a total of seventy-seven references, while Independence 
Rock places third with sixty-five. The other five features 
come out about the same, with around fifty references, plus 
or minus, each. 

In addition to the mere tabulation of references it can 
be stated that, in the heavy majority of instances, passages 
relating to Chimney Rock are longer than those relating to 
other features. The inescapable conclusion is that there 
was no other landmark, by and large, which was more 
memorable or more excited the imagination. 
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TABULATION OF CONTEMPORARY REFERENCES 
TO MAJOR OREGON TRAIL LANDMARKS 


*See quoted references 
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THE CURTAILMENT OF RAILROAD SERVICE 
IN NEBRASKA, 1920-1941 


BY ROBERT E. BADER 


HE people of the United States witnessed many changes 

in the transportation systems of the country in the 

period between the two world wars. At the beginning 
of World War I, American railroads enjoyed a near monopoly 
upon inland transportation, a condition which had existed 
for several generations. The rail operators had many prob- 
lems in 1917, but nearly all of them were problems of expan- 
sion and not curtailment. Wartime traffic expanded more 
rapidly than the railroads could expand to handle it. It is 
little wonder that the operators paid scant attention to the 
rapid growth of a potential competitor, the motor vehicle.’ 
However, within twenty-five years nonrail competition, 
principally the motor vehicle, had risen to such proportions 
as to cause a series of unprecedented crises for the railroads. 
Great changes in the transportation network had appeared, 
changes which affected the lives of millions of Americans. 

The railroads that operated through Nebraska and the 
other Plains states had problems which were peculiar to 
that area. Early construction rivalry had laid the founda- 
tion for some of those problems. Railroad construction on 


1Sidney L. Miller, Inland Transportation (New York, 1933), 
p. 129. 
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the Plains began with the Union Pacific Railroad near the 
end of the Civil War. From that time until the end of the 
nineteenth century, construction was rapid. Rivalry between 
major rail companies reached its height when the builders 
created extensive branch line systems in order to secure 
the trade of the area nearest their main lines. Frequently, 
there was construction rivalry for the same area. Conse- 
quently, several unprofitable branch lines were built, a 
condition that did not become serious until the time for 
curtailment had arrived.” 

Railroad construction directly affected the lives of many 
people in Nebraska. Each of the major western companies 
had immigration and agricultural departments. These or- 
ganizations existed to encourage people to settle near the 
railroads so that the companies might have their transporta- 
tion business. Glowing accounts of the country and the 
promise of adequate transportation service brought many 
people to the semiarid land of the state.® 

In other places, where population preceded rail con- 
struction, settlers were exceedingly anxious to secure a rail- 
road for their town. Rivalry between towns was keen. 
Towns and counties bonded themselves in an effort to induce 
rail builders to pass through their areas. Some towns were 
so anxious, that leading citizens organized companies to 
connect their areas with larger railroads. The railroad 
builders soon discovered the popular anxiety for rail connec- 
tions, and they took advantage of the situation. They played 
one town against another, with the railroad promised to the 
one which furnished the most money. Occasionally, bonds 
were issued for which no railroads were built. Even more 
frequently, poor railroads were constructed in return for 
bond issues.* 


2For details of construction in the Plains states see: W. W. 
Baldwin, comp., Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy Railroad Company: 
Documentary History (Chicago, 1929) 3 vols.; Nelson Trottman, 
History of the Union Pacific (New York, 1923); Lewis Henry 
Haney, “A Congressional History of Railways in the United States,” 
in Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, Economics and Political 
Science Series (Madison, 1910), VI. 

8R. C. Overton, Milepost 100: The Story of the Development 
of the Burlington Lines (Chicago, 1949), pp. 45-48. 

4Seé: Richard Carl Krebs, “Local Aid to Railroads in South- 
east Nebraska to 1875,” M.A. Thesis, University of Nebraska (Lin- 
coln, 1937). 
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Extreme rivalry which caused excessive branch line 
construction, extravagant advertising of semiarid land, and 
the occasional practice of fraudulently taking municipal and 
county bond issues eventually caused dissatisfaction among 
the settlers of Nebraska. People in a new and desolate land 
resented the fact that conditions and service frequently 
were not as advertised. This resentment turned to anger 
when the railroads adopted rate practices that discriminated 
against rural shippers. The reaction came in 1885 when the 
state turned to regulation. The legislature of that year 
created the Board of Railroad Commissioners whose duty it 
was to investigate complaints of unfair practices. Two years 
later the agency was revised into the Board of Transporta- 
tion.’ The political power of the railroads, however, and 
especially of the Union Pacific, reduced the effectiveness 
of the state agency for many years.* 

State regulation of railroads became more effective after 
1906. During the first reform decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the people of Nebraska adopted a constitutional amend- 
ment that applied to railroads: 

There shall be a State Railway Commission, consisting 

of three members . . . whose terms of office . . . shall be 

six years, and whose compensation shall be fixed by the 

Legislature. . . . The powers and duties of such commission 

shall include the regulation of rates, service and general 

control of common carriers as the legislature may provide 

by law. But in the absence of specific legislation, the com- 

mission shall exercise the powers and perform the duties 

enumerated in this provision.? 
The legislature enacted the laws under which the new 
commission was to operate, and regulation became more 
effective. 

Frequently, the railroads resisted the orders of the 
State Railway Commission. Especially was that true after 
the Commission assumed control over changes in train 
service: 

It is therefore ordered by the Nebraska State Railway 


Commission that no carrier operating local freight or pas- 
senger trains between stations in Nebraska shall discon- 


5First Annual Report of the Nebraska Board of Transportation 
(Lincoln, 1887), p. 3. 

SHaney, op. cit., p. 107. 

7TAmendment to Article V, Section 19a, Constitution of the 
State of Nebraska (1875). 
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tinue any train service until application has been made to 

this Commission and its permission had for that purpose. 

This order shall become effective April 20, 1908.8 
A case in opposition to the above order was carried to the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska. In the case of Herpolsheimer 
Company v. Lincoln Traction Company, decided in 1914, the 
Court upheld the Commission order: 

The power to regulate rates of common carriers would 

be incomplete and comparatively useless without the cor- 

responding power to regulate the service, and control the 

common carrier in performing such service, and these 
powers are expressly given to the State railway commission 

by the terms of the constitution and the statute enacted 

thereunder. It seems clear that these provisions prevent 

the defendant from making such changes in the service 
without first obtaining the authority of the state railway 
commission to do so.® 
And so it was that by the time the United States entered 
World War I the basic features of the regulatory policy of 
Nebraska had been established and tested by the courts. 

The World War I period marked a definite change in 
the problems of the railroads of the United States. The rail 
companies were unable to cope with the heavy demand for 
transportation service caused by the national emergency. 
It was for that reason that the federal government seized 
control of the railroads of the nation in 1917. It is no part 
of the purpose of this paper to examine the efficiency of 
government operation of the railroads. The point to be 
emphasized is that government control came, not because 
the railroads were near the point of financial collapse due 
to lack of business, but because they could not seem to 
handle the problem of too much business. Yet, the major 
postwar problems were ones caused by competition and the 
consequent lack of business. It is not strange that the rail- 
roads were unprepared to meet those completely unprece- 
dented problems. 

The end of the World War I period gave the government 
an excellent opportunity to re-examine completely the trans- 
portation policy of the United States. Earlier regulatory 
legislation had been based largely upon the philosophy of 


8Ninth Annual Report of the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission (1916), p. 147; hereafter all annual reports will be cited in 
the following manner: 9 NSRC 1916, 147. 

996 Nebr. 154, 159. 
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preventing abuses and enforcing competition. Attempts to 
combine major railroads into one system had met with gov- 
ernment opposition and occasional anti-trust suits. 

Transportation experts gradually had come to the con- 
clusion that such a policy was not conducive to the eco- 
nomic health of the railroads and of the nation. During 1919 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce held 
extensive hearings on several proposed bills to change 
the Interstate Commerce Act. The report on these hearings 
fills three volumes, but only a small part of that is of direct 
interest to this study. Included in the original bill sponsored 
by Congressman John J. Esch (Wisconsin) was a proposal 
to grant to the Interstate Commerce Commission exclusive 
control over construction and abandonment of railroad lines. 
Some opposition to this provision was furnished by persons 
who feared that such a change would reduce to impotence 
the state regulatory agencies, and would constitute an 
unwarranted intrusion of the federal government into the 
province of state affairs. An examination of the hearings 
before the committees and of the debate in Congress causes 
one to reach the conclusion that the construction and aban- 
donment provision was one of the minor parts of the bill. 
Most attention was devoted to other parts of the measure.’® 
It is evident that few experts expected this provision to 
become as important as it did. 

The completed Esch-Cummins Bill became the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, which revealed a partial change in 
the regulatory policy of the United States. The Act reflected 
the idea that the government had as great a responsibility 
to preserve a healthy transportation system as it had to pre- 
serve the rights of shippers and of the public. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission received new powers in keeping with 
this attitude. The control over construction and abandon- 
ment was one of those new powers: 

After ninety days after this paragraph takes effect, no 
carrier by railroad subject to this Act shall undertake the 


extension of its line of railroad, or the construction of a 
new line of railroad, or shall acquire or operate any line of 


10See: Return of the Railroads to Private Ownership, hearings 
before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
H.R. 4378, House of Representatives, 66 Cong., 1 sess., Washington, 
1919; Congressional Record, 66 Cong., 1 sess., Nov. 1919-Feb. 1920. 
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railroad, or extension thereof, or shall engage in trans- 
portation under this Act over or by means of such addi- 
tional or extended line of railroad, unless and until there 
shall first have been obtained from the Commission a certi- 
ficate that the present or future public convenience and 
necessity require or will require the construction, or opera- 
tion, or construction and operation of such additional or 
extended line of railroad, and no carrier by railroad sub- 
ject to this Act shall abandon all or any portion of a line 
of railroad, or the operation thereof, unless and until there 
shall first have been obtained from the Commission a certi- 
ficate that the present or future public convenience and 
necessity shall permit of such abandonment.!! 
Although there was railroad opposition to the exercise of 
the abandonment power by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Supreme Court of the United States upheld the 
constitutionality of that power.” 

And so it was that the railroads which operated through 
Nebraska were regulated by state and federal agencies whose 
policies had been established and upheld by the courts. As it 
pertained to the problem of curtailment, there was little 
confusion of jurisdiction between state and federal agencies. 
As an examination of the records will show, the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission had jurisdiction over every 
change in railroad service within the state, short of actual 
abandonment of a line of railroad. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission entered the curtailment cases only when a rail- 
road sought to abandon a line completely. 

The primary cause of the curtailment of railroad service 
in the Plains states was the development of motor trans- 
portation. There is evidence to the fact that residents of 
the Plains states acquired automobiles earlier than did the 
residents of other states. Such a condition required the 
operators of railroads through that area to grapple with 
the problems of motor competition earlier than other rail- 
roads. Nebraska required the registration of motor vehicles 
in 1905. In that year 571 vehicles registered with the 
Secretary of State.* By 1920 the responsibility for regis- 
tering motor vehicles had passed to the Department of Public 


11United States Statutes at Large, 66 Cong., 2 sess., XLI, Part 
I, 477-478. 

12Colorado v. United States et al., 271 U.S. Reports (1926), 
p. 153. ‘ 
18Biennial Report of the Secretary of State of Nebraska (1905- 
1906), p. 5. 
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Works, the ancestor of the Department of Roads and Irriga- 
tion. Between 1910 and 1920 the number of registered 
vehicles in the state increased from 11,339 to 223,000, an 
increase of 1,966.7 per cent.'* In 1920 there was a motor 
vehicle for every seven residents of the state. Only Iowa 
had a larger ratio of cars to population, one vehicle for every 
six residents of that state.” 

Although its citizens were early in adopting the auto- 
mobile, Nebraska was relatively slow in constructing all- 
weather roads. The state examined its roads after the pas- 
sage of the Federal Aid Road Act in 1916 to determine how 
it could participate in the dollar-matching provisions of the 
federal law. Early Nebraska roads were constructed of 
earth. In 1923 the graveled road came to the state. For- 
tunately, several deposits of high-grade gravel were avail- 
able. The addition of gravel to the roads made them usable 
all of the year and made motor vehicles more of a menace 
to railroad revenues. Beginning in 1928, Nebraska adopted 
the bituminous oil mat, a surface that was less hazardous 
than gravel and was easier to keep open in the winter. 

The railroads that operated through Nebraska recog- 
nized the threat to their revenues caused by the use of motor 
vehicles. As early as 1922 the following statement appeared 
in the annual report of the president of the Union Pacific 
Railroad: 


There was a further diversion of local short-haul 
business to motor vehicles.1¢ 


The president of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road Company said in his 1923 report: 


Passenger revenue shows a small increase. We carried 
232,932 less revenue passengers than in 1922... . The auto- 
mobile is steadily cutting into our local or short haul pas- 
senger business, but the decrease in this class of traffic is 
being offset by a gradual increase in our long haul and 
tourist business.!7 


14Biennial Report of the Department of Roads and Irrigation, 
State of Nebraska (1947-1948), I, 204. 

15The Statistical Abstract of the United States (1920), Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce (Washington, 1921), 
pp. 314-315. 

16Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company (1922), 9; hereafter all annual reports of railroad com- 
panies will be cited in the following manner: 26 U. P. 1922, 9. 


1770 CB&Q 1923, 18. 
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By 1926 he was less optimistic: 
The decrease in passenger revenue was due almost 
entirely to hard road development and the increased use 
of automobiles.18 
Similar statements are found in the reports of other railroad 


companies that operated through the state. 


When motor competition became serious, the first action 
taken by the railroads was to try to curtail unprofitable 
service. The problem was complicated by the fact that no 
move in that direction could be taken without the approval 
of a public regulatory body, and this approval was not 
always easy to obtain. As the period after World War I 
developed, a regular pattern in curtailment applications 
became evident. The first rail service to suffer from motor 
competition was the branch-line passenger train. Service 
on Sunday was curtailed first, followed shortly by attempts 
to remove passenger trains from lines that had two or three. 
At the same time railroads sought to close the smaller 
stations which were doing little or no business. Further 
curtailment usually involved the substitution of a gasoline 
motor train for the more expensive steam passenger trains. 
Eventually, the railroad would seek to combine freight and 
passenger trains on the more unprofitable branches. The 
last curtailment short of abandonment was to remove all 
service except a mixed train which ran three days a week. 
If the branch could not support itself under these conditions, 
the railroad sought permission from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to abandon the line. 

Early attempts to curtail branch line service in Nebraska 
met with opposition from the residents of the area concerned 
and from the State Railway Commission. For example, a 
complaint was filed in 1921 against the CB&Q asking that the 
railroad be required to install Sunday passenger service on 
its Aurora-Sargent and Aurora-Burwell branches. The 
commission ordered a three months trial. In 1922 the rail- 
roads presented statistical exhibits to show that no net in- 
come was received from the operation of these trains. The 
commission rejected the railroad petition and ordered the 
service to be made permanent. It pointed out that the addi- 
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tional cost was small and that the overall financial condition 
of the CB&Q was good.'’® 

The position of the State Railway Commission at that 
time was an unenviable one. Each of its three members had 
been chosen by the voters at a general election. The term 
of office was six years, and one commissioner stood for 
election every two years. Thus, the body was sensitive to 
public opinion. It had to proceed cautiously in railroad 
curtailment cases because almost all of them met with 
vigorous protest. On the other hand, the Commission was 
aware of the growing financial difficulties of the railroads 
of Nebraska. It had a duty both to the public and to the 
railroads. It proceeded cautiously, frequently preparing the 
public for the inevitable curtailment to come. In 1922, Mr. 
H. G. Taylor, Commission chairman, said: 

At this point it is well to observe ... that the en- 
croachment of the automobile upon the passenger train 
traffic, if continued at the present rate of progress, will 
result, in the not too distant future, in a condition of affairs 
that will make necessary a curtailment of railroad service. 
This will apply particularly to branch line service, since 
the short-haul travel is that most largely affected. The 
advent of the automobile has provided a substitute in a 
large measure for local train service. The public should 
understand that if it elects to use some other method of 
transportation it can not always expect to have a passenger 
train available when, for weather conditions or other 
reasons, its substitute cannot be used.2° 
During 1922 and 1923 petitions for curtailment of rail- 

road service came to the State Railway Commission in in- 
creasing numbers. Typical of the gradual change in the 
Commission’s attitude was its handling of a Missouri Pacific 
case. In 1922 the railroad applied for permission to remove 
a passenger train that ran between Auburn and Omaha 
along the Talmage-Weeping Water branch. The residents 
of the area were bitter in their protests at the hearing con- 
ducted by the Commission. They were quick to point out 
that settlement in their area had been stimulated by the 
promise of adequa:> railroad service. The railroad said the 
train lost about $4° ° ** annually. The Commission rejected 
the railroad plea ati. urdered a slight schedule change which 
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it hoped would improve revenues.”* The railroad renewed 
its petition in 1924. This time the Commission allowed a 
partial curtailment of service on the Talmage branch and 
blamed the railroad’s plight on the number of railroads in 
the area and on the fact that there was an automobile for 
each family in the district.” 

The Commission allowed the curtailment of station serv- 
ice for the first time in 1924. The Chicago and North 
Western wanted to substitute caretakers for agents at Mart- 
land and Carlisle on the Superior branch. The saving at 
each station was estimated to be more than $1,000 annually. 
The change in service would mean that no freight could be 
billed or passenger tickets sold. Each was a type of service 
that required an agent.** 


Occasionally, a railroad sought curtailment of service on 
a branch that crossed state lines. It is interesting to note 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission did not enter 
such cases unless total abandonment were sought. One such 
example occurred in 1925. The Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway applied for permission to substitute daily 
mixed service for a passenger train that ran between Nelson, 
Nebraska, and Horton, Kansas. The proposal was presented 
to a joint meeting of the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion and the Kansas Public Service Commission. An agree- 
ment was reached and the change in service was allowed. 

The first abandonment application to affect Nebraska 
came in 1926. The CB&Q sought to abandon eight miles of 
track between Chalco Junction and Yutan in Sarpy and 
Douglas counties. The railroad had built the line just before 
World War I to cut by nearly twelve miles the distance from 
points on the Ashland-Sioux City branch to Omaha. No 
profit had been earned on the cutoff. Hearings were held 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission. The Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce and some gravel companies protested the action, but 
the NSRC recommended the issuance of the certificate of 


21Tbid., pp. 390-392. 

2217 NSRC 1924, 252-254. 

23Ibid., pp. 333-338. 
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convenience and necessity. The federal commission approved 
the abandonment early in 1927.* 


Railroad problems were more serious during the 1930’s 
than they had been in the previous decade. The depression 
affected the railroads as it did all business. One of the worst 
drouths in the history of the Plains further complicated the 
problems of the railroads that operated through Nebraska 
and the other Plains states. These things occurred at a time 
when motor competition was becoming more serious each 
month. Depression and drouth added confusion to the at- 
tempts to curtail railroad service in Nebraska. The public 
became bitter at the rail companies in most curtailment 
hearings. It appeared that the railroad was pulling out at 
the first sign of hard times. The people had to stick it out, 
and they could see no reason why the railroad should not 
do likewise. 

It is difficult to assess one cause for service curtailment 
when there are three major factors to consider. However, 
in nearly all cases the railroads presented an impressive 
array of statistics to show that lost traffic was now being 
hauled by cars and trucks. It would be foolish to deny that 
the depression and drouth had no effect upon service cur- 
tailments, but the evidence seems to indicate that most of 
the curtailment applications would have been filed anyway. 
The depression and drouth hastened them but they probably 
did not serve as primary causes of curtailment. 

In the years that followed 1929, railroads sought more 
drastic curtailments. Many of them tried to remove the 
last passenger trains from branches. Trains were removed 
from the longer and more important branch lines, and some 
of the longer and once important lines were abandoned. As 
the more drastic curtailments were made public, the resi- 
dents of the state opposed railroad petitions more bitterly. 
A few of the applications were approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or by the courts over the vigorous 
opposition of the State Railway Commission. 

Perhaps the best example of how the curtailment pat- 
tern developed in Nebraska occurred in the case of the 
Wynot branch of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railway, a C&NW subsidiary. It presents a clear 
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picture of the events which caused a prosperous branch to 
decline to the point of abandonment. The Wynot branch 
extended from Coburn Junction in Dakota County on the 
railroad’s Sioux City-Norfolk line to Wynot in northern 
Cedar County, a distance of forty-five miles. Both the 
Omaha and its parent company, the North Western, were 
largely dependent upon short-haul traffic, and they were 
immediately susceptible to the effects of motor competition. 

The plight of the Wynot branch became serious in 1926. 
At that time the branch was served by two daily mixed 
trains each way. In that year and again in 1928, the railroads 
asked permission to change the schedule of these trains so 
that they would spend the night in Sioux City where the 
Omaha had better facilities. The Commission rejected the 
petition in 1926. In 1928 the request was approved, but com- 
plaints of poor service by the residents of the area caused 
the Commission to order that the old schedule be restored 
before the year was out.”® Thus it was that when the de- 
pression arrived, service on the Wynot branch was approxi- 
mately the same as it had been in the early 1920’s. 

In 1929 the CStPM&O applied for permission to discon- 
tinue one of the trains on the Wynot branch. The train had 
carried about one-fourth as many carloads of livestock, the 
principal revenue-producing freight of the branch, during 
1929 as it had during 1925. The revenue did not pay the 
operating expenses of the train, let alone the station and 
maintenance expenses of the branch. In approving the re- 


quest, the Commission said: 
There has been a gravel road constructed from Sioux 

City to Ponca, which is about 26 miles from Sioux City. 

. . . There is considerable trucking of livestock to Sioux 

City and merchandise from Sioux City to all stations on 

the line. . . . With increase of highway building, this class 

of service will be increased and the railroads will continue 

to lose business.?7 
As business on the branch decreased and as the depression 
became worse, the railroad sought further curtailment. In 
1930 the company wanted to run the train every other day. 
In 1931 it sought permission to serve the branch with a tri- 
weekly mixed train. The Commission denied both requests.”® 


2619 NSRC 1926, 360-369; 21 NSRC 1928, 179-184, 388-392. 
2722 NSRC 1929, 425-431. 
2823 NSRC 1930, 265-292; 24 NSRC 1931, 141. 
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In 1933 the Interstate Commerce Commission handled 
the petition of the railroad to abandon the branch between 
Coburn Junction and Wynot. Hearings were held in Wash- 
ington and Ponca. Vigorous protests were entered by the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, by residents of the 
area, and by the Sioux City Traffic Bureau. All of the pro- 
tests centered around the contention that the loss of traffic 
was mainly caused by the economic depression and the 
drouth. The railroad showed that revenues had declined to 
the point that a deficit had been recorded as early as 1927.” 

When the examiner recommended to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that the application be approved, the 
residents of the area became even more alarmed. News- 
papers painted a dark picture of the future of the territory. 
A Ponca editor said: 

The recent recommendation of the referee to the inter- 
state commerce commission asking that the railroad be 
permitted to abandon this road has shocked many into 
action and quick action is imperative if we are to have a 
railroad. . . . The problem can be settled in only one way. 

If we want the railroad we must patronize it... . Its with- 


drawal will be a death blow to much of the business of 
the small towns.%° 
The editor of the Wynot Tribune sounded the same type of 
warning to his readers on January 19, 1933: 
It is passing strange that any farmer or stock raiser 
. . should contribute his share to bring railroad abandon- 
ment about by taking advantage of a doubtful small saving 
in taking his stock and produce to market by truck. It is 
indeed surprising that he cannot realize that he is injuring 
himself, his neighbor and his community by persisting in a 
practice that will be as fatal as death. . . . Our very life is 
at stake and it remains to be demonstrated whether we 
will persist in bringing down upon our heads the inevitable 
results of railroad and community abandonment.*! 


All of the protests were of no avail. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission approved the abandonment of the 
Wynot branch on February 18, 1933. In reviewing the testi- 
mony, the Commission concluded that most of the trans- 
portation business was conducted by motor vehicle. The 
Commission admitted that abandonment would hurt the ter- 
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ritory, but it pointed out that the general public interest 
did not warrant the retention of an unprofitable railroad.™ 
Once the railroad was gone, the local press tried to rebuild 
the morale of the people: 

Abandonment of the railroad line will probably rank 

as the outstanding local development of 1933. . . . Wynot 

. . . grudgingly admitted that the blow was largely to its 

pride. The term “inland town” didn’t mean what it did 25 

years ago. And the whole argument settled down to this: 

If the railroad had been worth using, we would have used 

it and it wouldn’t have gone.*% 

However, many changes already had been made in 
Wynot. The editor who wrote the above quotation was a 
new one. Mr. H. A. McCormick, editor for twenty-five years, 
sold the paper within two months after the rails had been 
removed.** The grain elevator business of the town had 
moved to Hartington, located on the Crofton branch of the 
Omaha railroad. The two lumber yards had consolidated 
into one. The Standard Oil Company gasoline station and 
the St. James Parochial School had closed their doors. And 
the issue of the Wynot Tribune that reported these changes 
was that newspaper’s last one. With the coming of 1934, it 
ceased publication and merged with the Cedar County 
News.** 

One is more impressed with the need of curtailment 
when an examination of the financial condition of the rail- 
roads is made. Like other businesses, the railroads suffered 
heavy financial losses in the period following the stock mar- 
ket crash of 1929. However, unlike most other industries the 
railroads had not been entirely free from serious financial 
problems since the end of World War I. Only a few of the 
companies had reorganized their financial structures by 
elimination of watered stock, the instituting of better ac- 
counting systems, and the careful elimination of unnecessary 
costs. Expanding motor transportation caught most rail- 
roads ill-prepared financially to withstand the inroads upon 
their revenues. When the depression came, many railroads 
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were forced to operate close to bankruptcy. The agricultural 
carriers faced the added drain on revenues caused by drouth. 
Therefore, it should not seem strange that several of them 
were unable to weather the depression. 

Only two of the major railroads operating in Nebraska 
came through the depression unscathed. The two were the 
Union Pacific and the CB&Q, two of the strongest western 
railroads. The Missouri Pacific filed a petition of bank- 
ruptcy on March 31, 1933; and it was followed by the Chicago, 
Rock Island, and Pacific on June 7, 1933.87 The railroad that 
probably suffered the most from its Nebraska operations 
was the Chicago and North Western and its subsidiary, the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha. The North 
Western filed a petition of bankruptcy on June 28, 1935, and 
operated in receivership until 1944.%° It should be remem- 
bered, then, that during the heaviest period of curtailment 
and abandonment applications, the railroads of the state 
were in dire need of reducing expense. 


In addition to curtailment of unprofitable activities, the 
railroads made an active effort to improve service in order 
to compete with motor transportation. Lack of finances 
hampered this effort to improve service, but there is early 
evidence that improvements were made. One of the first 
departures from the traditional type of rail service was 
found in the development of the gasoline-electric motor 
train. This development had been made by the Union 
Pacific before the American entry into World War I. By 
the time of the depression, most Nebraska railroads had 
substituted motor trains for unprofitable branch line steam 
passenger trains, and they were a familiar sight on the 
railroads of the state. Other improvements appeared also. 
Many railroads entered the motorbus and motor truck field. 
Passenger coaches were air-conditioned. High-speed rail 
trucks were installed on freight cars, and the installation 
of steel undergirders on freight cars was hastened. 

The Nebraska railroads pioneered in the most spectacu- 
lar improvements made during the depression period. When 


8717 Missouri Pacific 1933, 5; 54 CRI&P 1933, 9. 
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the Reconstruction Finance Corporation made improvement 
loans available to railroads, new trains soon appeared.” 
The CB&Q and the Union Pacific produced new Diesel- 
powered streamlined passenger trains at nearly the same 
time. The first such train to appear was the Pioneer Zephyr, 
operated by the Burlington. Many Nebraska residents can 
remember the record-breaking run this train made between 
Denver and Chicago on April 9, 1934.41 Before the end of 
the same year, a nine-car Union Pacific streamlined train 
made a record run between Los Angeles and New York. 
This train became one of the “City” streamliners operated 
by the Union Pacific between Chicago and various western 
cities.** By the end of 1934, these trains had proved to be so 
popular with the traveling public that several more were 
ordered by each of the pioneer railroads, and in a few years 
the other Nebraska railroads acquired Diesel trains.** The 
new trains improved long-distance rail travel in many ways. 
Long-distance passenger trains became cleaner and more 
comfortable. Service en route generally was better than 
before, and a speedier, smoother ride was provided. After 
their initial cost Diesel trains were cheaper to operate than 
the old steam trains. Each engine could make several trips 
before being withdrawn for examination and maintenance. 
These factors caused many American railroads before World 
War II to install not only streamline passenger trains but 
also Diesel freight engines. 

The people of Nebraska lived through a transportation 
revolution in the period between the two World Wars. The 
end of this transportation revolution, with its resulting ef- 
fects upon nearly all people, has not yet been reached. 
Further changes have been made, and still more changes will 
be made; but the period between 1920 and 1941 was the 
period during which the first shock of the transportation 
revolution was felt and during which the basic pattern of the 
change revealed itself. 


40John D. Hicks, The American Nation, Second Edition (Cam- 
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WINTER QUARTERS, NEBRASKA, 1846-1848 


ASPECTS OF CAMP LIFE 


BY E. WIDTSOE SHUMWAY 


HE Mormons, impoverished and weary after their jour- 

ney from Nauvoo, Illinois, faced further hardships upon 

their arrival at Council Bluffs in the summer of 1846. 
Their decision to establish Winter Quarters and to remain 
in the vicinity until the next spring created practical prob- 
lems—problems of daily existence that were multiplied by 
the destitute condition of the Saints. 

At times the 3,483 inhabitants of the newly created town 
of Winter Quarters were desperately short of food.' By shar- 
ing with one another what they had, none died outright from 
starvation. Thomas L. Kane observed the situation at first 
hand: 


If but a part of a group was supplied with provision 
the only result was that the whole went on half or quarter 
ration, according to the sufficiency that there was among 
them: and this so ungrudgingly and contentedly, that till 
some crisis of trial to their strength, they were themselves 


1Hosea Stout, “Diary of Hosea Stout,” Ms. (Provo, Utah: Brig- 
ham Young University), III, 38. This number was reported on De- 
cember 24, 1846. 
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unaware that their health was sinking, and their vital 

forces impaired.? 

The postulate, “share and share alike,” seemed to be a 
universal characteristic of the Saints. There were a number 
of poor people, widows, and families whose fathers had left 
with the Mormon Battalion. These were diligently cared 
for. At a High Council meeting President Young moved that 
each able-bodied man be taxed every tenth day, which was 
to be used in getting wood and doing other necessary tasks 
for the poor.’ He also instructed the bishops to have houses 
constructed immediately for all the widows, and that these 
sisters were to stop paying out what money they had for 
buildings.‘ During the winter several large feasts were held 
by the bishops for those who were poor and had been un- 
able to attend any of the other parties of the city. 

These pioneers suffered not so much from the lack of 
food as from the absence of a diversified diet. Corn bread 
and pork were the principal foods to be found in the wooden 
and pewter bowls.® Helen Mar Kimball tells of the situation: 

Many of the brethren have gone down into Missouri to 
work, or to trade for provisions, which consisted mostly of 
corn and bacon; the latter, with corn meal cakes, was our 
main subsistence during the winter. Vegetables, and many 

of the necessaries of life were not obtainable. Indian meal 

cake and puddings we considered very nice when used as 

rarities, as we were accustomed to doing in the East; but 
when we had little or no change, they became somewhat 
nauseous, particularly to the sick and delicate.® 

Corn flour, corn grits, hominy, and whole kernels of 
boiled wheat were alternated, to make one meal seem differ- 
ent from another. There was an abundant supply of milk and 
its by-products.’ Vegetables were absent from most tables 


2Thomas L. Kane, The Mormons, a Discourse Delivered before 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia: King and 
Baird Publishers, 1850), p. 18. 

3Andrew Jenson (compiler), “Winter Quarters,” “Nebraska 
Settlements” (Salt Lake City: Historian’s Office, Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints), November 25, 1846. This volume is 
found in the “Manuscript History.” 

4John D. Lee, Journals of John D. Lee (Salt Lake City: West- 
ern Printing Company, 1938), p. 29. 

5Andrew Jenson (compiler), Historical Record (Salt Lake City: 
Deseret News Press, 1882-1890) VIII, 892-93. 
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for a whole year,* and herein lay the cause of one of the 
scourging sicknesses that swept the camp. Even when fresh 
vegetables were obtainable, it was a considerable problem 
to transport them for 150 miles from Missouri at the slow 
pace of the oxcart. Thus, staples, such as corn and wheat, 
that could be preserved and stored over a period of time, 
were the principal items purchased. 

All methods of procuring food were employed. Hunt- 
ing for wild game and fishing in the river were supplemented 
by scavenging the hillsides for nuts and berries. 


Shortly after the Saints’ arrival in the Missouri River 
country, their annals and diaries began to contain hints of 
the scourges that were shortly to come to pass. Excerpts 
such as these became more regular and common: “At home. 
Had the sick headache.”® “I was uncommonly sick today 
and lame in the hip, somewhat rheumatic.” The sickness 
made a slow start, but soon it raged and claimed victims from 
nearly every family. The scurvy (it was also called black- 
leg or canker by the Saints) and the fever (typhoid, diph- 
theria, or malaria) claimed victim after victim. Colonel 
Kane arrived in camp during this trying time and reports 
the conditions: 

In the camp nearest us on the west, which was that of 

the bridging party near the Corne, . . . I found as early as 

the 3lst of July, that 37 percent of its inhabitants were 

down with the fever, and a sort of strange scorbutic disease, 

frequently fatal, which they named the Black Canker. The 
camps to the East of us which were all on the eastern side 

of the Missouri, were yet worse fated. 

The scurvy or blackleg was caused by the lack of vege- 
tables and fruit in the diet, which often consisted solely of 
salt meat for long periods of time. The disease would com- 
mence with dark streaks and pains in the ends of the fingers 
and toes, which increased and spread until the limbs were 
inflamed and became almost black, causing intense agony.’” 

A young boy, George Bean, who had been gone for some 
time, returned to Winter Quarters to find his family in a 
pitiable state as a result of the blackleg: 


8Jenson, Historical Record, VIII, 101. 
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I found my folks in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
Father was off in Missouri one hundred miles away seeking 
for bread and other provisions. Mother was sick, Casper 
had gone with the Mormon Battallion (sic), his wife and 
child were sick, my brother James A., and sister Mary Eliz- 
abeth, aged ten years, were sick in bed, and my youngest 
sister had died two months before, aged seven years... . 
Nancy, the eldest, was the only one well enough to wait 
upon them. To make matters worse, they had nothing 
whatever for sick people to eat or for medicine. Dozens of 
neighbors had died with scurvy and blackleg because of no 
vegetables or decent food, and the sight of my loved ones 
being in this condition with nothing but corn, pounded in 
a mortar, for food, and no one strong enough to pound it, 
was pitiful. I was strong and fat and had some little cash 
left, so I swung the pestle in the mortar to good advantage 
for immediate needs and next day went on horseback to 
Sarpee Trading Post, ten miles away, where I got some 
white flour, dried fruit, sugar, tea, rice, etc., things that the 
half starved people could use. Father had been obliged 
to sell his sheep, though most of them were lost during 
sickness—no one to care for them. He also sold the mare, 
last of our horses, also the feather beds, plows, etc., for 
food, medicine, etc.1% 


As long as the Mormons were at Winter Quarters the 
scurvy was never completely overcome, but it was arrested 
considerably by potatoes brought from Missouri. 


The chills and fever, spoken of so frequently in the 
journals and death lists, was the greatest single cause of 
death and suffering experienced by the pioneers. The 
swampy, miasmatic conditions of the Missouri bottom land 
undoubtedly contributed to this sickness. The Indians, who 
had inhabited the “Bottoms” the year previously (1845), had 
lost one-ninth of their number in two months from the 
fever.'* The Mormons were likewise scourged severely. Un- 
doubtedly long continued want and hardship had reduced 
their physical systems to a low state, a fact which helps to 
explain the high rate of mortality. 

The chills and fever seemed to take the heaviest toll 
during the late summer and autumn months. The victims 
would be prostrated for weeks at a time, enduring alter- 
nately a burning fever and a cold, clammy sweat. When 


13F, D. B. Horne, ed., Autobiography of George W. Bean (Salt 
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the fever had subsided, the victims were often plagued 
with sores and various infections.’ 

Colonel Kane graphically portrays a distressing scene: 

In some of these [the various camps] the fever pre- 
vailed to such an extent that hardly any escaped it. They 

let their cows go unmilked. They wanted for voices to raise 

the psalm on Sundays. The few who were able to keep their 

feet, went about among the tents and wagons with food and 

water, like nurses through the wards of an infirmary. Here 

at one time the digging got behind hand; burials were slow 

and you might see women sitting in the open tents keeping 

the flies off their dead children, some time after decompo- 

sition had set in.16 

Dropsy, dysentery, colic, etc., added their occasional vic- 
tim to the hillside cemetery. One man, Hosea Stout, who 
had lost a wife and child on the same day, wrote in his 
diary: “There is only four of us left and whose turn will 
be next God only knows.”"* Stillman Pond witnessed the 
death of his four children in a month’s time and shortly 
thereafter his wife joined them, leaving him alone.'* It was 
not uncommon for a family to lose more than one member 
to these diseases. 

However, sickness was finally checked to some degree. 
The addition of vegetables to the diet helped curtail the 
scurvy, while the coming of winter reduced the number of 
chill and fever cases. By the first of the year (1847) gen- 
eral health was restored to a fairly normal state. But about 
six hundred graves were left behind when the Saints aban- 
doned Winter Quarters.'® 

Despite the suffering and hardships there was a lighter 
side to the lives of these people. Their religion was not aus- 
tere to the point of crowding out and excluding the joys 
of living. They could make fun and frolic of their trials 
and often turn sharp suffering into full, round laughter 
against themselves. Colonel Kane records that he “heard 
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more jests and ‘Joe Miller’ . . . than I am likely to hear 
in all the remainder of my days. This, too, was at a time of 
serious affliction.””° 

Merriment and playfulness took the form of games, 
dances, family gatherings, and song fests. Dancing seems 
to have been one of the main diversions. The Council House, 
after its completion, was the scene of a dedicatory dance. 
Straw was placed upon the floor, and the walls were draped 
with sheets. Lighted candles hung from wall and ceiling. 
The people gathered, and the dance was ready to proceed. 

President Brigham Young sent for the 12 [Council of 

12 Apostles] and band who were on hand to execute his 

will and pleasure. The band was seated in the south part 

of the house. Pres. B. Young, after some brief though strik- 

ing instructions, took the council of 12 and seventies, placed 

them on the floor in a dancing attitude [said, addressing 

himself to the multitude] I have as much interest in this 

house as any man so far as building is concerned, therefore 

I will take the liberty of showing you how to dance before 

the Lord. Having thus spoken requested the multitude to 

uncover their heads, then bowed before the Lord, dedicated 

the hall to Him and asked Him to accept of their offerings 

this evening, after which the band struck up a lively tune 

and in a moment the whole house appeared to me to be 

filled with the melodious sounds of the inspired harps of 

Heaven. Pres. B. Young led and went forth in the dance 

. of praise before the Lord.?! 

There was even a “dancing school” established so that 
the people could learn to enjoy themselves. Over four hun- 
dred pupils were enrolled under Hiram Gates.” 


The band that has been spoken of was the group of 
musicians that had been formed to entertain the people in 
Nauvoo, Illinois. It was a source of great pleasure to the 
Saints now, for there was very little else to suggest musical 
and cultural refinement on the frontier. 


The serious side to these people’s lives manifested itself 
in the form of religious activities. Without endeavoring to 
explain fully the religious tenets of this people, we should 
perhaps point out several peculiar or typical phases of their 
beliefs. 


There was a startling practicality to the sermons of the 


20Kane, op. cit., 48. 
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Mormons. Besides the usual religious subjects, one might 
hear a discussion of government, or a book review, or even 
instructions on wintering cattle. At one time Brigham Young 
delivered the following message: 

... you Sisters, if you expect to call me Bro. Brigham 
I want you to be cleanly, keep your faces and hands and 
skin clean from head to foot, your clothes, dishes, and 
houses clean and nice, also your children and learn them 
manners, and when you mix up bread don’t have a dozen 
flies in your tray and when you make your butter, do keep 
the hairs and flies on a separate dish... . 

Now I don’t want the brethren from my remarks to 
abuse their wives but treat them kindly, do their heavy lug- 
ging but don’t wash their dishes as some do.?% 

The more hallowed side of the Mormon faith was ex- 
emplified by the sermons on the principles of the gospel 
and the common occurrences of spiritual manifestations. 
Healings, prophecies, revelations, and “speaking in tongues” 
are spoken of in the records of the Saints.** Meetings were 
often held. President Young and the other leaders used these 
occasions to improve the moral and spiritual fibre of the 
people. Future trials awaited them in a strange land, and 
the leaders felt that the guidance of God would be indis- 
pensable. 

Despite a few breaches of conduct, a general high level 
of morality and gentility was encouraged and established. 
One trait that seemed to be ingrained in these people was 
that of prayer. Sermons and discussions seldom omit ref- 
erence to it. Morning and night, and often between times 
this institution appeared to be religiously performed. 

Every day closed as every day began, with an invoca- 
tion of the Divine favor; without which, indeed, no Mor- 
mon seemed to dare to lay down to rest. With the first 
shining of the stars, laughter and loud talk hushed, the 
neighbor went his way, you heard the last hymn sung, and 
then the thousand-voiced murmer of prayer was heard, 
like babbling water falling down the hills.*5 
An effort was made to provide education for the people. 

The “Journal History” reports on December 31, 1846: “Sev- 
eral schools for children have been started in camp within 
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the last ten days.”** There was also a Seventies school estab- 
lished for the older men. Philosophy, languages, and other 
scholastic studies were investigated along with gospel sub- 
jects.*’ Thus, intellectual pursuits were not wholly neglected 
by the pioneers. 

Undoubtedly, no treatise on Mormon life would be com- 
plete without some mention of polygamy, considered by 
most persons the outstanding peculiarity of that people. 
It is noticeable that little is recorded in the journals and 
records of the Saints at Winter Quarters regarding the prac- 
tice. This dearth of information is probably due to at least 
two factors: (1) polygamy was not practiced widely, and 
was mostly confined to the leading brethren; and, (2) the 
practice was still kept fairly secretive. Nevertheless, enough 
information can be gleaned from their records to establish 
that polygamy did exist at this time and that a prolific 
progeny was developing. The following is recorded in the 
“Manuscript History” under the date of Tuesday, February 
9, 1847: 

The same evening Horace K. Whitney makes mention 

of Heber C. Kimball calling his wives together who had 

infants, for the purpose of blessing them . . . There were 

seven in number [children]. The names of these mothers 
were Sarah Peek, Clarissa Cutler, Emily Cutler, Sarah 

Ann Whitney, and Lucy Walker.?§ 

Later it is recorded that Heber C. Kimball called his 
private family together to the number of thirty-six and 
blessed them.” Brigham Young, as well as some of the other 
leading brethren also had more than one wife, but little is 
said concerning these marriages. 

In addition to internal problems, the Indians were a 
source of difficulty and concern. Omahas, Sioux, and Iowas 
by the hundreds scavenged the countryside in pursuit of 
game and enemies. A war might have been easily provoked 
if the Saints had been a little less disposed to friendship. 
But President Young went to great lengths to instruct the 
people in the just and proper treatment of the red man. He 


26“Journal History of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
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no doubt formulated his Indian policy here which he so suc- 
cessfully effected later in Utah: “It is cheaper to feed the 
Indians than to fight them.’’*° 

Great efforts were made to cultivate a spirit of friend- 
ship with the Omahas—the tribe nearest to Winter Quarters. 
Reduced in numbers by the ravages of the smallpox and 
the warlike Sioux, the Omahas were now a wretched rem- 
nant of a once powerful tribe. Their band was made up of 
little more than a hundred families, and these were so poor 
and ill-fed that they resembled a tribe of consumptives.* 
Buffalo and other game had resorted to other ranges, and 
the trifling annuities from the United States left the Omahas 
in a pitiful state. They had planted some corn in awkward 
Indian fashion but through fear of ambush dared not ven- 
ture out to harvest it. Thus, they were reduced to spoilation 
of their neighbors: the prairie field mice and the Mormons. 
The field mice provided small underground cellars filled 
with the nutritious little beans of the wood pea vine, which 
the Indian would search out and rob for the sake of his 
stomach.* 

Inasmuch as it was cheaper to help the Indians feed 
themselves than to allow them to live off Mormon cattle, 
the Saints proceeded to provide help and direction for their 
hapless neighbors. Eight or ten men were appointed by 
President Young to go and raise a crop for the Omahas. 
This was done not only for the purpose of aiding the Indians 
but also to keep them away from the town, where thieving 
had occupied most of their time.** Arrangements were also 
made to help them gather their crop of maize, to assist them 
in building houses, to enclose their fields, and to teach them 
husbandry. Some blacksmithing was done for them also. 
All this was done to insure friendship between the two 
peoples and to make payment to the Indians for the use of 
their lands. 

The Omahas reciprocated by granting privileges to the 
Mormons. The whites had been given written permission to 
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remain on the lands for two or more years and to use all the 
wood and timber they might require. Furthermore, the 
Indians agreed “that we will not molest or take from them 
(the Mormons) their cattle, horses, sheep, or any other 
property.”’** 

But it was soon evident that the thieving propensities 
of the more adventuresome Omahas were not to be deterred 
by a mere scrap of paper. The fat cattle in the rush bottoms 
were too great a temptation. All precautions were taken to 
prevent such depredations, but, at times, two or three oxen 
a day disappeared or were killed by the marauding Indians.™ 
Nevertheless, Brigham Young was of a tolerant nature in 
this regard. He felt that it was wrong to indulge in feelings 
of hostility and bloodshed towards the Indians for killing 
cattle, for to them the deer, the buffalo, or the fruit tree 
were all free for the taking. It was their mode of living to 
kill and eat. He added: “If the Omahas persist in robbing 
and stealing, after being warned not to do so, whip them.’** 
This policy was somewhat more lenient than the usual rule 
of killing the “worthless red skin” for much less offense. 

Further regulations to curb the Indians were adopted. 
The Saints, individually, were not to give them anything to 
eat or to be sociable with them. With this rule the Indians’ 
interpreter and teacher readily agreed. The people were 
also advised not to sell their dogs, for the Indians were buy- 
ing them to get them out of camp so that they could more 
easily pilfer.** The stockade work which had languished was 
stimulated, and the pioneers were encouraged to build their 
homes within the specified blocks. A guard of ten men was 
appointed to watch for and check any stealing of livestock. 
The group was to be mounted, and for their services they 
received one dollar per day.** 

The nearest thing to an Indian war occurred, not be- 
tween the Mormons and the red men, but between the In- 
dians themselves. This event was one of several that made 
the Saints wary in their dealings with surrounding tribes. 
The Omaha were camped just north of Winter Quarters. 
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On the night of December 8, 1846, a band of Iowas crossed 
the Missouri and swept through the sleeping Omaha village, 
firing into the lodges as they went. No estimate is given 
of the number killed, but one description tells of the lodges 
being in “a gore of blood.”*® Only four days later, an Omaha 
hunting party, which left just the day before the Iowan 
massacre, was wiped out, with the exception of one man, 
by the Sioux. Estimates of how many were killed range 
from fifty to seventy-eight.* According to the account given 
by one of the Mormons, the Sioux had cut off the noses of 
the dead as a token of spite and contempt toward the Oma- 
has and then had silently stolen away in the darkness.* 

These and other harrowing experiences kept the Saints 
continually in anxiety over the possibility of Indian attacks. 
But to their relief none came, and they were spared a mis- 
fortune that was terribly common among the settlers of 
the West. 

Thus, the Mormons lived and died at Winter Quarters. 
The spring of 1847 was soon to arrive and the great exodus 
was to continue. The memories they were to take with them 
of this period in their lives were to be many and varied. 
The bitter had been experienced along with the sweet and 
altogether their experiences made up a story of human 
endeavor and pioneer valor. 
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JOSEPH G. MASTERS, 1873-1954 
By HELEN GENEVA MASTERS 


HE various drives of the pioneer—to venture, to explore, 

to escape tyrannous practices, outgrown rituals, and 

undesirable social pressures, to establish himself in 
greater freedom and security—these influences were strong 
in the inheritance of Joseph G. Masters. Although in his 
life the current of purpose took a different direction from 
that of his forebears, still his characteristic confidence, his 
dynamism, and his faith in life and in the future of man’s 
attainment may be traced to the familial source. 

His parents came of English, Scotch, and Irish stock, 
settlers in Pennsylvania, Virginia and Maryland, who moved 
in their separate ways into Kentucky and Ohio and thence 
to Illinois. In 1867 when Joseph Tilford Masters was mus- 
tered out of the Union Army, returned to his home near 
Bloomington, and there married Ellen Mitchell, the two ad- 
venturous strains were united. The young couple, both cap- 
able and unafraid, took pioneering for granted. 

The westward movement was in full swing. New land 
was being opened, railroads were in process of construction, 
homesteads were waiting. Joseph and Ellen joined the fam- 
ily caravan that halted in Miami County, Kansas. In this 
region many of them made permanent homes, but for Joseph 
and Ellen it was only a four years’ stopover. 

In 1871 Joseph and a cousin William journeyed by wagon 
another one hundred and fifty miles west and in the blue- 
stem area of Harvey County, Kansas, located homesteads 
suitable for farming and stock raising, made a few improve- 
ments, and filed their claims. Newton, a mushrooming cow 
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town just seven miles distant, would soon become the temp- 
orary terminus of the Santa Fe’ Railroad and the shipping 
point for cattle driven from Texas up the Chisholm Trail. 
The two young men returned to Miami County and in the 
spring of 1872 brought their families to this new land of the 
unbroken prairie. 

Joseph and Ellen already had two little sons, born in 
Miami County. On February 20, 1873, in the new homestead 
another son was born. They named him Joseph Gallio.’ In 
later years many of his friends and family called him “J.G.” 

Successful pioneering on the Kansas prairie, as well as 
elsewhere, required the utmost physical vitality, skill in 
organization and planning, and a strong supporting sense of 
cultural and religious values. In retrospect J. G. wrote of 
those early experiences: 

No one in these far-off days of 1947 can ever recount or 
imagine the struggles, the hardships and limitations that 
my Father and Mother experienced from the time they 
moved into that wild prairie-grass region with almost no 
neighbors in the spring of 1872: building a house, a stable, 
corrals, poultry pens, making fences, breaking up the heavy 
sod of the prairie so that it could be planted, and plowing 
later with a small stirring plow and two horses, sowing 
wheat and oats, planting corn and a garden, setting out 
apple, peach, pear, cherry and plum trees, grapes, goose- 

. berries and blackberries, milking the cows, caring for other 
cattle, hogs and horses, putting up the long bluestem prairie 

hay and cutting corn for fodder through the winter. Be- 

sides the usual housework Mother made butter, looked 

after the chickens, ducks and turkeys, and fashioned clothes 

for the children to wear to school and Sunday School. From 

the wild sand plums she turned out a delectable spread for 

hot biscuits. 

It was often difficult to find a market for the poultry, 
cattle and horses. I recall that Mother sold young frying 
chickens at fifteen cents each and that the biggest turkey 
brought only a dollar ten. Corn was as low as ten cents a 
bushel and wheat often fifty cents. But the worst of 
all were the years of drouth when there was no rain in 
August, when the creeks would dry up and we would have 
to dig wells for the horses and cattle, or the hot winds from 
the southwest would burn the corn up in three days. In 
the late summer of 1874 the grasshoppers came in such 
great clouds that they obscured the sun. When they alighted 
on the rails of the railroad they made the rails so slippery 
that the engine could not pull the train. In two days they 


1The middle name was in honor of the father’s captain. 
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ate the corn and any vegetables remaining in the garden. 
Farmers were without feed and desperate. They had noth- 
ing to sell.? 

Then there were the prairie fires: 

About March each spring some settler would want to 
burn off an area so that he could plow the land for crops. 
Very often the fire would get away from him and go sweep- 
ing across the country, heating the air in front of the smoke 
and flames. I can just dimly remember my father rushing 
out, mounting a horse and riding away to help fight fire. 
After one of those big fires we would go out across the 
blackened prairie and find scores of birds’ nests with eggs 
still in them burned and of course abandoned.’ 

There were spring floods also when creeks were driven 


out of their banks and water poured down every gully. 

At such times we would rush barefoot down to see the 
bridge across the creek below our barn . . . Soon it would 
be pulled loose by the current, farmers would run with 
ropes, pull it ashore and tie it to the willows to save the 
lumber. Fish became stranded in small pools as the flood 
subsided. We were soon up and down the stream for a mile 
picking up a lot of fine fish for dinner that day.* 

Other natural hazards had to be met. 

On the Kansas farm about 1880 I used to see whole 
wheat fields covered with geese, so much so that farmers 
would drive the geese away to save their grain. Ducks 
would fly by the hundreds and prairie chickens would be 
all over the stacks of hay or spread out in great flocks in 
their mating antics. At sunrise in the spring we would hear 
their booming for miles over the meadows.5 
J.G.’s father and mother helped to establish church serv- 

ices in the Hutchings Schoolhouse and later to build the 
Baptist church in the village of Walton five miles distant 
from the homestead. J.G. always remembered the bell. 

This church had a big bell that could be heard for 
miles and that was tolled for funerals. The day this church 
was dedicated the bell was rung early and long. The whole 
countryside came—many with flowers on that June day. 
Each Sunday morning the bell pealed out across the prairie 
and called us to worship.® 

In 1880 J.G. and his father drove back to Miami County 


and got a load of apples at Grandpa Masters’ farm. This was 
an eventful pilgrimage for the little boy. He always held it 


2J. G. Masters papers, Bush Hill Farm, Smethport, Pa. 
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in fond memory and described it in detail annually to his 
grandchildren. 

In spite of the pressure of work to make a living the 
father and mother in the Masters’ home gave the children 


due attention. J. G. wrote: 
Father and Mother somehow always had time for us 
youngsters,—time to take us to school with riding horses, 

to Sunday School, celebrations, picnics and usually two 

or three days at the County Fair. Here we saw exhibits of 

stock, poultry, canned goods, grains, fruits and vegetables, 

and also (maybe of greater appeal) many stands of red 
lemonade and piles of fried chicken. Entertainment fea- 
tured trotting races, running races, chariot races, Wild 

West shows, the Deadwood Stage robbery, live-pigeon 

shoots by the Newton Gun Club, and even races among the 

farmers against the slick city boys as we drove to or away 
from the fair grounds.? 

When J.G. was five years old—while covered wagons 
were still frequently passing the house on their way farther 
west—he started to Sugar Grove School one and a fourth 
miles away. For the most part he taught himself to read 
and, since there were few books and these the same from 
year to year, he committed to memory much of his favorite, 


Barnes’ United States History. 

I got to attend Sugar Grove School only about five 
months each year but kept going until I was eighteen.® 
From January to June in 1892 he attended the eighth 

grade in Newton: 

Here I wrote my first composition, “Unearned Bless- 
ings are a Curse.” 

During these years of working on the farm and going 
to school, J.G. became a hunter of considerable skill. His 
“call” to be a hunter came when he was five or six years 
old. Writing in 1947 he recounted the incident: 

It was in the early fall before corn-husking and great 
heavy ears were hanging from all the stalks. I started out 
between the rows slowly . . . As I looked down on the 
ground about six feet from me I saw a big brown jack- 
rabbit with a sort of grim visage sitting in a clump of 
grass, as if frozen there. The very first sight of his face 
and long brown coat fired me with tremendous excitement. 

I drew back the heavy chunk of wood that I was carrying 

and let drive with all the force that I could muster. The 

rabbit gave one leap and in a second was lost in the corn. 
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I was still terribly excited. I rushed home and upbraided 

the family, why did we not have a gun on the place?! 

It was not very long until the boy was trading some 
oddments and maybe paying a little money for a gun. The 
first one was an old Zulu shotgun. As time went on he 
acquired better equipment and sometimes brought in two 
or even three dozen quail a day. Some he sold to the stew- 
ards of the Santa Fe’ dining cars—at five cents per bird. 
He was still very young when he shot his first mallard and 
proudly received a dime from his mother—and probably 
much encouragement from the whole family when they 
shared the feast she made of it. 

Sometimes it seemed to his father that the boy was 
more interested in hunting than in doing the necessary 
farm work. J.G. recalled: 

Father pictured to me a rather sad end for an irre- 
sponsible boy who was always running around the country 
with a gun on his shoulder.!! 

The years on the Kansas homestead provided the rock 
foundation of J.G.’s character and career. High moral and 
religious principles were built into the life of the house- 
hold; community helpfulness was taken for granted; self- 
reliance, determination, courage and work were considered 
the necessary accompaniments of aspiration. “Unearned 
blessings” were not expected. The idle dreamer or the self- 
accusing introvert did not last long on the frontier. J.G.’s 
sense of hard reality, his shrewdness, and the pragmatic 
character of his thinking (later encouraged by his study 
of William James, his work under John Dewey and Pro- 
fessor Judd at the University of Chicago) were, I believe, 
natural outgrowths of his inheritance and early experience. 

At the age of eighteen his vague but compulsive am- 
bition to achievement was strong within him. He knew that 
what he wanted most was more education. As others might 
want more land and larger herds, he wanted education. Dur- 
ing his few months in Newton he had gained confidence 
from the notice he attracted for his knowledge of history. 
His mother gave him quiet encouragement, and now his 
father lent him some money. From January to June of 1893 
he studied in the academic department of the Kansas State 
Normal School at Emporia. And in September he went 
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with a cousin to the World’s Fair in Chicago. The boy from 
Harvey County had definitely raised his sights. 

By examination he obtained a certificate to teach, and 
District Forty-six of Harvey County hired him for the fall 
term. Even then he found teaching both a fulfilling and 
a challenging experience. He must have a greater fund of 
information and a knowledge of the art of teaching. He 
would go back to Emporia, he would study and ask ques- 
tions and he would turn the answers over in his mind. For 
nine years then he taught school, helped on the farm some- 
what, and spent all the time he could at Emporia. He re- 
ceived the diploma for the academic course and in 1904 the 
diploma for the Latin course. The latter carried with it 
a life certificate to teach in Kansas. The friendliness of the 
atmosphere at Emporia was notable. Opportunities to stretch 
the mind and to try abilities abounded. And there was 
William Allen White, already diffusing over everyday scenes 
his genius for humor and perspective. In a letter of October 
13, 1953, J.G. wrote to his brother, Ira H. Masters: ™* 

When William Allen White came back from Estes 

Park and said he had to wear a top coat in the dog days 

of August, we were sure that was so much baloney, just 

to add glory to a trip while the rest of us sweltered and 

sweat it out in the fierce heat of summer school. 

Indian Territory at this time offered a wide field for 
educational pioneering. The Baptist Home Missionary So- 
ciety had established Bacone College at Muskogee, Indian 
Territory, and an academy at Atoka. J.G. taught in both of 
these schools. November 18, 1953, he wrote his brother: 

Almost the whole of the Indian Territory belonged to 

the Five Civilized Tribes. The whites who by 1901 had 

moved into the towns or to the Indian farms had no schools. 

Bacone and Henry Kendall College and a little later Atoka 

were the only schools that offered any high school or 

college work . . . I wrote the whole governmental, eco- 
nomic, political and organizational set-up of the Five 

Civilized Tribes for the Standard Cyclopedia. 

From 1902 to 1905 J.G. was principal of Jones Academy, 
a school for Choctaw boys at Dwight, Indian Territory. In 
season he still pursued quail hunting and always self-edu- 
cation. With a knowledge of only the rudiments of German 
he made his way through Faust with only the help of a 
German dictionary. 


12Ira H. Masters, secretary of state, Boise, Idaho. 
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In 1905 he became Superintendent of Schools at Wil- 
burton, Indian Territory. 

In the summer of 1903 he had discovered the University 
of Chicago and the cool lake breeze there. He knew that 
he had found something. Here was a blend of scholarship, 
discussion, experiment, and democracy that suited his spirit 
and his powers. He began to try to get credit for his Em- 
poria work toward a degree from Chicago. It took a good 
many summer sessions, but in 1912 he had his Ph.B. with 
election to the honorary educational fraternity of Phi Delta 
Kappa and in 1915 his A.M. degree also from the University 
of Chicago. 

In 1906 the booming oil town of Tulsa, Indian Territory, 
elected J.G. to the superintendency of their schools. The 
town was growing so rapidly that classrooms had to be 
found in churches, storerooms, and basements. The best 
teachers available were secured, and in that welter of oil, 
politics, wealth and poverty, a sound school system was 
established and accreditation with the University of Chi- 
cago was secured. In the summer of 1910 J.G. spent a month 
in Europe and returned first cabin on the Lusitania. (Even- 
ing dress for dinner, of course. The young man from Harvey 
County took it in his stride.) 

It was on the campus of the University of Chicago that 
J.G. and I—then Helen Geneva Smith—became acquainted. 
We were married November 11, 1911, while he was in resi- 
dence at the University for the year. In the August follow- 
ing, he was elected principal of Central High School in 
Oklahoma City. Jose’ Dexter Masters, the first of our four 
children, was born there August 28, 1912. In 1914 J.G. was 
president of the Oklahoma Educational Association. Sum- 
mers were still spent in Chicago in my mother’s home which 
was almost on the university campus. 

While we were there in the summer of 1915 a member 
of the schoolboard of Omaha, Nebraska, came to interview 
J.G. and to invite him to become a candidate for the prin- 
cipalship of Central High School there. Thus it eventuated 
that in August we went to Omaha, and we made our home 
there for twenty-eight years. In this high school and in 
this midwest region J.G.’s mature ability, his educational 
skills, his genius for friendliness, and his essential pioneer- 
ing drives were called into full power. The school was pri- 
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marily a college preparatory school, and its faculty was of 
the choicest quality. His problem as a principal, therefore, 
was, not to organize from scratch, but to maintain and if 
possible to improve standards and to enlarge the usefulness 
of the school. By appreciation, encouragement and leader- 
ship the confidence of the faculty was engaged. As years 
went on, almost a family atmosphere prevailed. If a critic- 
ism must be made it was made without personal animus 
and without rancor, for beneath the surface there existed a 
firm stratum of mutual respect and confidence. 


Omaha doubled in population during our residence there. 
Three great new high schools were built; South and Cen- 
tral were enlarged. Student enrollment in Central reached 
twenty-four hundred, and the faculty was increased to one 
hundred. New teachers were chosen with the greatest care 
and usually were soon integrated into the staff. Mr. Frank 
Rice, now a department head in Central, wrote me last June: 

When I came to Central High School to teach, there 
was an air of freedom and an inspiration to do one’s best 
about the school. I thought that such an atmosphere was 
usual in a large city high school. How mistaken I was! 

Only after Mr. Masters’ retirement and my wider acquaint- 

ance with other city high schools did I appreciate the fact 

that so pleasant a working environment was due to Mr. 
_ Masters’ personality and philosophy and that it was, 
indeed, rare.1% 

The teachers soon caught the infection of J.G.’s enthusi- 
asms: to enlarge their fields of specialization by reading 
and discussing significant current books in education, psy- 
chology and the social sciences; to promote greater social 
democracy among the student body; and to use their re- 
sources and opportunities for building character by giving 
the students more chances to test their talents and to take 
responsibility. J.G. maintained: 

If youth is to learn citizenship and develop ethical 
character, then it must be by the practice of those qualities 

of honesty, fair-dealing, give-and-take, thoughtfulness, 

unselfishness, cooperation and industry such as are made 

possible in what we have pleased to call extra-curricular 
activities.”14 


These activities were so organized in Central that the 


13Letter from Mr. Frank Rice to Mrs. J. G. Masters, June 
15, 1954. 
14Masters, op. cit. 
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backward, the diffident, and the shy might be drawn in and 
have as large a part as the bright and alert student. The 
faculty sponsors were advisory, and, as far as possible, were 
only advisory. Getting out the high school paper, including 
the drive for advertising; gathering material for the annual; 
working up programs for the various clubs and for the 
assemblies; try-outs for the Road Show; the opera; the 
orchestra; dramatic productions; debating societies; the 
French, the Latin, and other department clubs; taking con- 
trol of the halls and the cafeteria—these activities under 
guidance became instruments for character education. Vari- 
ous techniques grew out of these efforts of student body, 
faculty and principal working together for a more effective 
citizenry. J.G. was asked to contribute articles on this sub- 
ject to various educational journals, to expand an article 
into a book, and to provide annual reports on character edu- 
cation for the Nebraska State Teachers Association from 
1932 to 1937. In the introduction to an article by J.G., “Get- 
ting Their Value out of the Extracurriculars,” in The Edu- 
cational Review of January, 1928, the editors note: “The 
author has for some years gone far in social science, adol- 
escent interests, and in harnessing pupil instincts to worth- 
while ideas.” 

In 1952, looking in perspective over the years, J.G. ex- 
pressed his philosophy in these words: 

It has always seemed to me that the best we can 
ever do is to set in motion a lot of good influences and help 
other folk develop to the utmost their own full potential.15 
Let it be understood, however, that the continual en- 

deavor to build character did not displace the drive for 
scholarship. Rather, each objective added a dimension to 
the other. J.G. looked upon each student as a whole per- 
sonality, not as a bundle of separate interests. 

Such thinking inevitably led him to a vision of a Na- 
tional Honor Society for secondary schools, a society that 
would in a general way correspond to the Phi Beta Kappa 
of colleges and universities. In a committee report to the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals in 1918 
he suggested the following: 


In order to encourage scholarship in the high schools 
of the country we recommend that an honor society be 


15Masters, op. cit. 
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formed and that the basis of such society shall be high 

scholarship coupled with either leadership in the school’s 

activities or a manifestation of unusual originality and 
constructive ability.16 

He was appointed chairman of a committee to find what 
unanimity of opinion there might be as to the goals and 
framework of such a society and to present a constitution. 
In March, 1921, the constitution was adopted, and its ad- 
ministration was put into the hands of a special committee 
of the secondary school principals. At once high schools 
began to apply for charters that they might elect from the 
spring graduating classes of 1921. According to the consti- 
tution, election to membership is determined both by schol- 
arship in the upper quartile of the class and by outstanding 
qualities of character and leadership. By 1939 more than 
twenty-three hundred of the best high schools in the country 
had chapters of the National Honor Society. As the years 
passed and as J.G. added to his accomplishments, he still 
felt that his leadership in founding the National Honor 
Society was the distinction dearest to his heart. 

J.G. developed a wide acquaintance with schoolmen 
over the nation. He served on various commissions of the 
North Central Association and at the invitation of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania he gave courses in special problems 
of high school teaching and general methods of high school 
teaching in the summer sessions of 1923 and 1925. It was, 
naturally, his business to know schoolmen and schools— 
high schools, colleges and universities—so that he could give 
sound counsel to the students who sought his knowledge and 
advice. I quote from a letter received in June from Professor 
Lowell Harriss of Columbia University, an alumnus of Cen- 
tral: 

Your husband was an extremely fine man, one who 
helped me as he did so many others in countless ways, 
including an excellent example. I could now cite specific 
instances, the chief, I suppose, being his help in my select- 
ing a college and getting admitted. I can see him so clearly 
in his Central High office (over 25 years ago now) with 
a smile and greeting.!7 


The pressure of administrative work was so great that 


16National Association of Secondary School Principals, Year- 
book, II, 21, 

i7Letter from Lowell Harriss to Mrs. J. G. Masters, June 23, 
1954. 
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J.G. could not visit classes so much as he wished. These 
visits became pleasurable interludes. Of them he wrote: 

I think the greatest joy and the thing that I liked 
most while in Central High School was the fact that I 
could step into a class room and find a superior quality 
of instruction and a corresponding degree of learning 
taking place.18 
As one desiring to promote a good and abundant life, 

J.G. naturally identified himself with the Y.M.C.A. as soon 
as he arrived in Omaha. While he had been Superintendent 
of Schools in Tulsa, Oklahoma, he had called together a 
committee to establish the first Y.M.C.A. there. For years 
in Omaha he taught a Friday evening class and helped with 
the annual campaigns for the support of the “Y.” He identi- 
fied himself also with the First Baptist Church and taught 
the Men’s Bible Class there for some twenty years. He was 
no stickler for creed, and as time went on he threw much 
support to the broader aspects of religion. On page five 
of the report on social trends (1939) that he prepared in 
1939 and in 1941 for the Nebraska Council of Churches he 
States: 

Religion is a life to be lived. The final test of our 
religion is the kind of life we can live toward God and 
our fellow man. Unless our religion leads definitely 
to an intelligent, thoughtful, generous, unselfish and help- 
ful life then we labor in vain. 

The Lincoln Sunday Journal and Star of December 31, 
1939, commented upon the report and characterized it as: 

A challenge to so-called Christian society to turn 
away from untruth and greed and hatred and to allow 
religion its rightful place in the functioning of society .. . 
Every fall J.G. managed to do a little hunting. With 

addresses before teachers’ institutes in western Nebraska 
he could often sandwich in some duck and pheasant shooting. 
He identified himself with The Omaha Chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League, was active in its work for conservation, 
and one year served as president. When he retired from 
‘Central the faculty presented him with a handsome shotgun, 
a gift that pleased him immeasurably. 

Calls for him to speak before various local clubs and 
societies, before teachers’ institutes, at commencements, to 
write articles, and to serve on committees and commissions 
came with increasing frequency and, unless impossible, were 


18Masters, op. cit. 
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accepted. Many of these calls carried no financial return; 
many supplied only actual expense. He never haggled over 
a fee. He was primarily pioneering in the interests of edu- 
cation. Sometimes other, and more remunerative, positions 
were offered to him, but he was not in the market. 

In 1918 we bought our first car, an open Chevrolet 
with side curtains in case of rain. Of course we were nearly 
always drenched before we could get the curtains adjusted. 
It was absurdly small; it was primitive compared with the 
cars of today, but it was valiant. Incidentally, it was while 
driving this car one day that J.G. was rebuked by the police 
for speeding. They said he was going at thirty-five miles 
per hour. Needless to say, this little brush made J.G. a 
“regular fellow” among the student body. 

In August, 1919, we began the annual family camping 
trips, which have afforded us some of our happiest memories. 
The running boards of the car were built up with carefully 
fitted strips attached by bolts to the fenders so that a great 
deal of our impedimenta could be carried in the pockets so 
formed. In some ingenious fashion a large box was fastened 
to the rear—this was before the automobile manufacturers 
had thought of trunks—and the tonneau was filled to seat 
level with clothing and bedding. Then a canvas was spread, 
pillows were provided, and thus the children could ride 
comfortably. We had a tent, a good camp stove, a folding 
table, folding cots, folding stools, a folding double bed fitted 
with cables and springs (very comfortable until it collapsed), 
and a cook kit that if assembled in just the right way could 
be enclosed in a pan designed for dish washing. The Kodak 
and the medicine chest were always within easy reach. 


Our car resembled an overburdened packhorse, and we 
took off slowly. There was only a laborious response to the 
throttle. Maybe we had expected too much of the little 
contraption. However, by the time we reached Elmwood 
Park we noted that the brake had not been released! When 
this oversight had been corrected we skimmed along at per- 
haps twenty-five miles per hour. Our cruise to the moun- 
tains was under way. 

The D. E. Porter family, our friends for many years, 
were partners in this expedition, and their equipment was 
very similar to ours. We traveled with the hoods folded 
back most of the way, for the motors needed all the cooling 
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they could get, and this arrangement accelerated our fre- 
quent roadside investigations into the top secrets of the 
mechanisms. Before we could see the dim outlines of the 
Colorado Rockies we had patched and pumped up many a 
flat tire on the hot stretches of the Plains, adjusted, for better 
or worse, the brakes, carburetors and the “points,” and had 
begun to list the extra parts we should carry on the next 
trip. Sometimes we made twenty miles a day, sometimes 
one hundred. But we were all hungry for the mountains 
and, once we were among them, the difficulties of the jour- 
ney were transmuted into romantic adventures to be recalled 
with pleasurable nostalgia. 


August after August, with better cars and improved 
equipment, always independent of restaurants and hotels, 
we struck out an hour or two after the close of summer 
school at Central. Each year we re-explored some place 
we had known and loved, or we made new explorations. In 
this way we came to feel a vested interest in the whole 
country. It was indeed our country. We were at home in 
Yellowstone, Yosemite, the Canadian Rockies, Glacier Park, 
Jenny Lake, the Tetons and the entire Jackson Hole area, 
the Minnesota Lake country and the Great Lakes, the Black 
Hills, the west coast from Vancouver and Victoria to south- 
ern California and Catalina, Santa Fe’ and the Southwest 
including Acoma and the Navajo and the Hopi reservations, 
the Carlsbad Caverns, the Petrified Forest, the Mojave Des- 
ert, Mesa Verde, and the Grand Canyon. During our three 
weeks in Mexico we did not camp, but we soon felt at home 
there and always wanted to return. From Vera Cruz to 
Mexico City and Cuernavaca we followed the old trail of 
Cortes. 


Once we met our friends, the E. E. McMillans, at Casper 
and traveled together to Jenny Lake, our favorite rendez- 
vous in Jackson Hole. One late afternoon we all pitched 
camp in a little green paradise on Rock Creek, Wyoming. 
Mr. McMillan delighted in fishing, and from this mountain 
stream he secured a string of the choicest trout. J.G. brought 
in some young prairie chickens. So that evening in the cool 
stillness of the green valley we sat down to a feast indeed 
fit for the gods. J.G., at last having reached capacity, pro- 
duced a pencil and a scrap of paper. “I must make a record 
of this menu,” he said, “I don’t want to forget it.” With 
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quick wit Mr. McMillan rejoined, “Well, I don’t have to make 
a record. I know that I’ll never forget this.” 


Usually we went alone, as a family. We would stop at 
nightfall on some open prairie, some desert, some mountain- 
side, some sandy beach or mountain stream. Often we were 
able to have a substantial camp fire and after supper to 
enjoy its warmth, the nearness of the constellations, pointed 
out by our daughter, and the beautiful melodies produced by 
our son on his violin. 

It was a natural transition for us to become intrigued 
by the old trails and the experiences of the fur trappers, the 
buffalo hunters, and the early settlers, and then to build our 
itinerary on the route of the Oregon Trail and later on the 
Santa Fe’ trail. Mr. John Neihardt, poet laureate of Nebraska, 
with his Splendid Wayfaring, The Song of Hugh Glass, The 
Song of Three Friends, and The Song of the Indian Wars 
loosed an avalanche of interest in the drama and epic char- 
acter of the westward migration. One felt a compulsion to 
find the actual marks of the trails, to interview any old- 
timers that might be left, to erect monuments and to do all 
one could to add at least to the footnotes of history. With 
J.G. this impulse became a mission. 


As the centenary (1930) of the first covered wagon over 
the: Oregon Trail approached, the Oregon Trail Memorial 
Association came into importance and activity. J.G. was 
made a regional director and awarded a life membership in 
the association in recognition of his service in preserving 
the western trails and “the traditions of our American pion- 
eers.” He was a speaker at the centennial celebration held 
at Independence Rock and prepared a brief history of the 
trail, of which five thousand copies were distributed. 

Before teachers’ institutes in Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas 
and Wyoming, before high schools, P.T.A.’s, service clubs, 
at dinners and banquets of various groups, J.G. strung up 
his big canvas map and expounded the geography, history 
and romance of the trails with the unquenchable enthusiasm 
of a true missionary. His daemon was education, whatever 
guise it wore. His program required the utmost vitality and 
dynamism, qualities of which he often seemed to have an 


Mr. E. E. McMillan was principal of North High School, 
Omaha. 
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incredible endowment. Mr. D. E. Porter who knew him 


well wrote me last May: 
It is impossible for me to think of Joe as dead . . . There 


are those personalities so vibrant and so vital that they 

persist in memory and in influence long after physical 

separation from this life . . . He will be alive to all who 

knew him well as long as memory lasts.?° 

In 1935 Ginn and Company published J.G.’s book, Stories 
of the Far West. It went into three printings and has been 
used extensively in schools and libraries. Much of his lec- 
ture material on the trails and many pictures that he took 
are found in this volume. In 1951 the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming published his account of the Custer 
fight, Shadows Fall Across the Little Horn. J.G. felt that 
his chief historical contribution was to be found in his inter- 
views with Indians and with old-timers who had been close 
to significant events. 

In June, 1935, Sioux Falls College conferred upon J.G. 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Literature. 


After retirement from the principalship of Central High 
School in 1939 J.G. served for a year as executive secretary 
of the Omaha Roundtable of Christians and Jews. From 
1940 to 1942 he was W.P.A. Supervisor of Education in 
Omaha. 


In August, 1943, we sold our house in Omaha and 
came here to the country home that my great-grandfather, 
Elisha Bush, had established in 1828. It seemed that Bush 
Hill Farm (a tree farm now) offered almost every advantage 
for retirement—comfort, quiet and beauty. However, to 
turn east instead of west, to leave our fireplace and our built- 
in book cases even for the ease of gas fires and other book 
cases took something of a pioneer’s faith. But the household 
gods were going with us. The future still held promise. 

J.G. was seventy; he was free from public pressures; and 
whatever responsibilities he assumed here were self-imposed. 
He did what most of us only dream of doing: he read the 
older books that he had always wanted to read or reread 


and the current books upon subjects that interested him; 


20Letter from Mr. D. E. Porter to Mrs. J. G. Masters, May 25, 
1954. Mr. D. E. Porter was principal of Technical High School, 
Omaha. 
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he kept up a brisk correspondence with friends, wrote a 
column for The Omaha Teacher, and indulged his desire for 
an experimental garden. His delight in his fruits and vege- 
tables soared to a climax when the children*' and grand- 
children came home each August and gathered around the 
old walnut table for a leisurely dinner. 

Last winter he wrote to his brother and sister: ** 

It may seem strange to you, but now I seem to 

belong here.?3 

His life never fell into the sere, the yellow leaf. Arterio- 
sclerosis stole upon him so slowly that nothing appeared par- 
ticularly wrong until the first of the year (1954). In Febru- 
ary he was eighty-one, somewhat disturbed, but still eager 
and enamoured of life. May nineteenth he passed in sleep. 

“Whom the gods love die young.” How well they loved 
him! 


21Jose’ Dexter Masters, Jane Geneva Masters, Conrad Bush 
Masters, Helen Masters Dugger. 

22Mr. I. H. Masters, secretary of state, Boise, Idaho; Mrs. G. L. 
Roark, Grinnell, Iowa. 

23Letter dated Jan. 24, 1954. 
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American Heritage. Published every two months by the 
American Heritage Publishing Company, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. Single copies, $2.95; 
annual subscription, $12.00. 


This journal does not ordinarily review magazines, but, 
as has been remarked in reviews throughout the country, 
American Heritage is no ordinary magazine. Each issue of 
American Heritage is a handsome, beautifully illustrated, 
well written book devoted to a variety of subjects about the 
American past. Thus far, two issues have appeared (Decem- 
ber, 1954; February, 1955), and the public response has been, 
to put it mildly, terrific. The 80,000 copies of the December 
issue were all sold. The print order for the second issue was 
92,500 copies. Such widespread public response has more 
than justified belief in the validity of a periodical devoted 
entirely to our country’s facsinating past. 


The present American Heritage is the fruit of several 
years of experimentation by the American Association for 
State and Local History. In 1949, it started American Her- 
itage as an illustrated quarterly magazine devoted to the 
interpretation of the American past. Editorially, the maga- 
zine was a success from the first issue, but financially the 
publication had rough going. The American Association 
for State and Local History (on whose council the reviewer 
has served since 1948) simply did not have the organization 
or the resources to develop the magazine into a journal of 
general circulation. Meanwhile, the Society of American 
Historians raised a pilot fund of $40,000 to explore the 
possibilities of.a magazine of history in book form—i.e., with 
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hard covers. The two groups pooled their resources and 
talents and the result was the continuation and expansion 
of American Heritage in book form. Publication was en- 
trusted to the New York firm of Thorndike, Jensen & Par- 
ton, and the editorship to Bruce Catton, Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning author of A Stillness at Appomattox. The first two 
issues brilliantly demonstrate the efficacy of the arrange- 
ment. 


Of particular interest to Nebraskans in the December 
issue is “Painters of the Plains,” by Eugene Kingman, Di- 
rector of the Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha. Mr. Kingman 
discusses the stamp the West has put on its artists from the 
Indians to Grant Wood, and his article is beautifully illus- 
trated with color reproductions of the work of some of the 
more significant western artists. Also of special interest to 
westerners are the condensation of Paul Horgan’s book, 
Great Rivers: The Rio Grande in North American History, 
and Lucius Beebe’s article, “Panamint Suburb of Hell.” But 
there is much more. Cleveland Amory writes entertainingly 
of “The Great Club Revolution,” and Gerald Carson of “Holi- 
day Time at the Old Country Store.” I found “The Personal 
Reminiscences of Albert Lasker” one of the most interesting 
articles in the entire issue and an effective demonstration 
of the fact that the reminiscence, properly handled, can be 
a significant as well as an interesting historical document. 


The book selection in the February issue is Aide to Four 
Presidents by Vice Admiral Wilson Brown, an entertaining 
account of the trials and tribulations of White House life 
during the occupancy of Presidents Coolidge, Hoover, Roose- 
velt, and Truman. Charles H. P. Copeland, “To The Farthest 
Port of the Rich East,” is a moving account of Salem’s East 
Indies trade in the days of the sailing vessel. As one would 
expect in the February issue of a history magazine, there 
is an article on the ever-fascinating subject of Lincoln— 
“Riding the Circuit With Lincoln,” by Willard King. There’s 
also “A Nosegay of Valentines,” and an article by James 
Flexner, “The Cult of the Primitives.” The Indians are 
treated in Paul A. W. Wallace’s, “People of the Long House,” 
and military history in “Yankee Gunners at Louisburg,” by 
Fairfax Downey. Russell Lynes describes some of the more 
hideous examples of nineteenth century architecture in 
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“Chateau Builder to Fifth Avenue,” and Boyd B. Stutler 
describes “The Hanging of John Brown.” 

Well, I don’t want to repeat the Table of Contents. Each 
issue is packed with 120 pages of well-written history of 
permanent worth. The illustrations, many in color, are in 
themselves worth the price of the magazine. You may be 
able to purchase single copies at your book store, but I 
should like to suggest that you subscribe for the magazine 
on a yearly basis. You won’t want to miss a single issue. 


Nebraska State Historical Society James C. Olson 


Representative Nebraskans. By J. R. Johnson. (Lincoln: 
Johnsen Publishing Company, 1954. x+198 pp. Illus- 
trations and bibliography. $3.50) 


Nebraska, for a state with a relatively small population, 
has produced a substantial number of persons who have 
achieved great national reputations. In this book, Dr. J. R. 
Johnson, professor of history and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Social Science at Wayne State Teachers College, 
presents brief biographies of a number of these famous Ne- 
braskans, together with sketches of others who, though well- 
known in the state, are not perhaps so well-known nationally. 
Altogether, he has sketched thirty-five of these “represent- 
ative Nebraskans.” Just their names will evoke a lot of 
history. Listed in alphabetical order, as Dr. Johnson treats 
them, they are: Christopher J. Abbott, Grace Abbott, Grover 
Cleveland Alexander, Jonas L. Brandeis, Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., William Jennings Bryan, Willa Cather, Guy Chamber- 
lain, William F. Cody, George E. Condra, Edward Creighton, 
James C. Dahlman, Marion Irving Eisenhart, Edward J. Flan- 
agan, Harold Gifford, Alfred M. Gruenther, Howard Hanson, 
Gilbert M. Hitchcock, Edgar Howard, William M. Jeffers, 
John R. Jirdon, Jr., Samuel R. McKelvie, Butler B. Milton- 
berger, J. Sterling Morton, John G. Neihardt, George W. 
Norris, William A. Paxton, John J. Pershing, Louise Pound, 
Roscoe Pound, Henry F. Schulte, Karl Stefan, Robert Taylor, 
George Francis Train, and Darryl Zanuck. 

This is quite a list, and as Dr. Johnson states in his Pref- 
ace, it represents “only a sampling from the great storehouse 
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awaiting those who wish to delve into Nebraska biography.” 
Attesting further to the richness of Nebraska biography is 
the fact that no two students, asked to name thirty-five “rep- 
resentative Nebraskans,” would come up with the same list. 
Some, to be sure, would have to appear on any list; but there 
are others, not included in Johnson’s selection, who could 
just as well have been included as omitted. This is written, 
not to quarrel with Dr. Johnson’s list, but simply to under- 
score his statement that it is “only a sampling.” 

It’s a good sampling, though, and the individual sketches 
are well done. They show knowledge of the persons them- 
selves and of the broad sweep of Nebraska and national 
history. The author obviously is fond of each of them—else 
why would they have been included?—and the sketches are 
correspondingly sympathetic. His presentation, however, is 
balanced, and each sketch shows a serious effort to place 
its subject in proper perspective. The book is entertaining 
and provides a valuable introduction to the lives of thirty- 
five eminent Nebraskans. The bibliographical notes further 
enhance its usefulness. 

Biography, as Dr. Johnson suggests, is a pleasant ap- 
proach to history—and these sketches provide a most pleas- 
ant approach to the biography of Nebraska. I hope they are 
widely read. 


Nebraska State Historical Society James C. Olson 









A. Botkin. (Bobbs-Merrill 
4 605 pp. Illustrations and 


Sidewalks of America. 
Company, Inc. 
index. $5.95) 


The aim of alks of America, says Mr. Botkin, is 
to create a mood—the mood of the city. Folklore, contrary 
to popular belief, can be found in a city as well as in the 
hills of Kentucky or along the back roads of the Ozarks. 
For folklore is, after all, the lore, the traditions, the songs 
and stories and sayings of the people. And so it is that where- 
ever you find people, there you find stories which are told 
and retold, passing from person to person and from neigh- 
borhood to’neighborhood until their origin is lost. It is the 
ease with which these stories are told and adapted and made 
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the teller’s own which cause them to pass into the realm 
of folklore. 


This book puts its accent on stories. They unroll before 
the reader’s delighted eyes from a kaleidoscope of people at 
work and play; people of the town and the city, the factory, 
the theatre, the streets. There are children’s sidewalk chants, 
and there are songs and sayings. But chiefly there are 
stories. 


Those who knew Botkin while he was earning his doc- 
torate at the University of Nebraska will remember the 
tireless manner in which he gathered material from every 
conceivable source. The fact that Sidewalks of America is 
unique in its setting—the city—makes this work even more 
admirable in the exhaustive variety of sources from which 
material was gathered, for there were no previous folklore 
books of the type from which to start. It was from practically 
every city and town of any size in the United States that the 
material was gathered, and the riches crammed into these 
pages make for many a happy hour of reading. 


A book of this size and content is not, naturally, meant 
to be read in one sitting. It is, rather, a volume to keep at 
hand for delightful dipping here and there—with the warn- 
ing that once you open the covers, you will not want to 
put it down. 


What are the stories which most appeal to you? You 
will find examples of them here. There are the delightful 
rib-ticklers called “shaggy dog” stories. There are recorded 
sayings attributed to such characters as Goldwyn and Miz- 
ener. There are stories from Harlem and from New Orleans, 
from Santa Fe and Boston. Songs? You'll find them here, 
too, even to “Hast Ever Been in Omaha?”, that not-too- 
complimentary ditty of a century ago. 


“Back Where I Come From” is a chapter of places, and 
here will be found legends of cities across the nation. Often 
these legends are dramatized in festivals, and included in 
the book is that of Ak-sar-ben. The story of the Lincoln 
Salt Basin is also told. 

Most of all, this is a picture of people, their joys and 
sorrows, their plays and passions, their labors and amuse- 
ments. If you like people, you must like Sidewalks of 
America. For to whatever page you turn, you will find a 
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chuckle or a sigh; and whatever it is you find, it will be a 
picture of the people. 


The Nebraska Farmer Louise Evans Doole 


The Old Country Store. By Gerald Carson. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1954. xvi + 330 pp. Illustra- 
tions, notes, and index. $5.00.) 


This is a fine socio-historical essay on the development, 
the importance, and the decline of the old country store. 
The author is well prepared to do this because of his train- 
ing and experience. Mr. Carson was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and had been active in many historical 
societies. In addition he had been associated with the pub- 
lishing and advertising business for a number of years. In 
gathering the material for this book, Mr. Carson travelled 
extensively, visiting old stores and museum stores, and inter- 
viewing many persons who had maintained a country store. 

The book is concerned with the men who were respons- 
ible for the establishment of the country stores, with their 
methods of merchandising, and with the relationship be- 
tween merchant and customer. 

It is enjoyable reading and should bring back nostalgic 
feeling to many of that generation who were acquainted 
with the general store. The period covered by this study 
extends from 1791 to 1921. Mr. Carson feels that the heyday 
of the country store was during the period following the 
Civil War and until about 1910. The period from 1910 to 
1921 was the era of decline and the disappearance of the 
country store. Carson points out that there were many fac- 
tors that caused this decline. Among the most important 
of these factors were the invention and wide use of the 
automobile and the improvement of roads. These two fac- 
tors combined caused not only the disappearance of the 
country store, but also the decline of the village. People 
were more mobile and could travel farther to do their trad- 
ing and this took them to the larger cities. Another factor 
that contributed to the decline of the country store was the 
rise of the’ mail order business. 

The best part of the book deals with the development 
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of the country as portrayed in the “cracker-barrel” discus- 
sions. The reader is made keenly aware of the interest 
people of that day took in political issues. Perhaps the dis- 
appearance of the country store with its cracker barrel has 
contributed to the decline in interest in political issues and 
to our dependence upon what others tell us. The cracker 
barrel gave each individual the right to express himself and 
to hear others express themselves in an informal manner. 

This book is one that should please the reader who has 
an interest in Americana. It should also please the profes- 
sional historian, because it has been carefully documented. 
It is a book that will please anyone who has an interest in 
his fellowmen and how they earned their living. 


Doane College John Brenneman 


Through an unfortunate error, Frank D. Eager’s name 
was included in the list of deceased members published in 
the December, 1954, issue of Nebraska History. The Editor 
wishes through this means to correct the error and extend 
his apologies to Colonel Eager, a life member of the Society. 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL 


SOCIETY 
Superintendent................. svensessseeseeeeses- ames C, Olson 
Director of the Museum................................Marvin F. Kivett 
Librarian............ iatildleitcscaeonsicigeciadl .........John B. White 
Director of Education.......................... Phyllis H. Winkelman 


The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded 
as the State Historical Society and Library Association in 
1867, the year Nebraska was admitted to the Union. It 
was reorganized as the Nebraska State Historical Society 
in 1878. It was constituted as a state organization by act 
of the Nebraska Legislature in 1883, and designated cus- 
todian of all public records, documents, and other mate- 
rials of historical value by legislative act of 1905. 

The Society was created to collect and preserve the 
record of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, 
a library, and a museum for use of the public. In per- 
forming its important function, it solicits the aid of all 
public-spirited citizens. It is particularly anxious to 
secure valuable records and materials now in private 
hands where they cannot long be preserved. Such rec- 
ords and materials include: 

Biographical materials of pioneers in diaries, letters, 
account books, and autobiographical accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, 
streams or any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications 
of churches, societies, clubs, cultural, educational, indus- 
trial, financial and business organizations. 

Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, 
and reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western newspapers, especially those of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of 
historical events and personages, early equipment, Indian 
relics and artifacts. 
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